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way, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Boulder, Colorado. University of Colorado 
College © University Personnel Association. Annual Meeting. Donald E. Dick- 
ason, Exec. Secy. CUPA, 809 S. Wright St. Champaign, III. 
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Editor 


Bs i. THERE HAS satel so MucH TaLx lately 
about the so-called ‘‘right to work’’ laws 
that I think it would be interesting to have 
the pro and con of it for the benefit of 
Personnel Journal readers. Who is a candidate 
to write a story on either side of the ques- 
tion? I have heard it said that companies 
like the union shop because it centralizes 
union responsibility and makes it unneces- 
sary to deal with unaffiliated individuals. 
It sort of tidies up the situation, sq to speak. 
Many of the English companies, however, 
feel so strongly about the rights of the 
individual that they have preserved those 
rights by holding out against either closed 
or union shop. This is true in spite of the 
relatively greater unionization that exists 
in England and the number of cases in 
which closed shop prevails. I know our 
readers would like to hear the arguments 
on both sides of this question. 





Miami in winter presents many contrasts. 
For example, I paid $12 a night for a room and 
got an excellent breakfast in the same motel 


for 4o¢. 





I Cannot UNDERSTAND THE PRESIDENT’S 
Vicorous OsjEcTION to any consideration 
of budget cuts. I have spent too much time 
in Washington to believe that none are 
possible. I think Congress should take a 
particularly close look at some of our do- 
mestic programs and our foreign aid pro- 
gram. These programs are honeycombed 
with people who are making a career of 
giving our money away. There is an ex- 
ample of this described in the April issue of 
Reader’s Digest in an article by George 
Meader, Republican Congressman from 
Michigan, under the heading: ‘Our Foreign 
Aid Program—a Bureaucratic Nightmare.”’ 
In the same journal a few months ago 
former Governor Driscoll of New Jersey 
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to Keader:- 


described some vicious features of the gov- 
ernment aid programs, under which the 
state gets 90% government help to build 
roads and then the citizens pay the taxes 
to the government for this purpose. So far 
as my state, Pennsylvania, is concerned, we 
not only pay for our own roads through the 
federal government but we also build roads 
for other states not as well off as we are. 
In addition, we support an extensive organi- 
zation in Washington to tell us how to 
spend it. 

I am for federal budget cutting and 
lots of it. 





About a year ago I walked into a bank to 
get change—I ve forgotten where—and saw a 
large fish bowl on the table with a sign inviting 
me to make my own change. I was told that this 
had saved the tellers a lot of work and had not 
resulted in any appreciable loss. Has anyone 
seen such a thing—and where? 





“Tue Frecp Review Metuop or Em- 
PLOYEE EVALUATION AND INTERNAL PLacez- 
MENT’ is the title of a six-part serial we 
published about nine years ago. This was 
by Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., then Industrial 
Relations Vice President and now President 
of Southern Counties Gas Company, Los 
Angeles. This was one of the most popular 
and sought-after pieces we have ever pub- 
lished. It was reprinted in booklet form 
and more than a thousand copies were sold. 
Since the date of publication, there have 
been persistent requests for it. Now, in re- 
viewing our back files, we find that we 
have about roo sets of the six issues in 
which this article appeared. They are avail- 
able—all six issues—for $1.65, postage paid. 





By AND LARGE, THE ONLY REALLY Im- 
PORTANT Source or WEALTH is production; 
production of farm and factory. Conse- 
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quently, the only source of increased wealth 
is increased productivity. The large elements 
of cost in manufacturing are: materials, 
wages and the cost of capital investment 
for buildings and machinery. The dominant 
element is wages, since both materials and 
machinery have the same components of 
cost as any other product. 

Increased productivity can be «xpected 
to go in one of three ways: lower prices to 
consumers, higher wages or higher profits. 
The first two will contribute to an im- 
proved standard of living. Any serious im- 
balance among the three is almost sure to 
produce higher prices beyond any compen- 
sating improvement in productivity. Organ- 
ized labor performs an important function 
in keeping a balance between wage levels 
and profits, in distributing the benefits of 
increased productivity. Indeed, the pressure 
for higher wages compels management to 
strive for better productivity to pay them. 

If, however, higher wage costs go be- 
yond the point of compensating for in- 
creased productivity, something has to give 
way—and that something is almost certain 
to be prices. If prices rise beyond a point 
which is compensated by increased produc- 
tivity, then an artificial situation is created, 
under which increased wages are offset by 
increased prices. That is the situation in 
which we find ourselves today. That is one 
of the prime causes of the creeping inflation 
which we are having now and which has 
been with us for the past ten years. It may 
be a result of too much power in the hands 
of organized labor. 





Pleasant company shortens the journey. 





Tats Morninc I Recetvep THE ANNUAL 
Report OF THE GENERAL FINANCE CorPORA- 
TION which has just moved its headquarters 
from Chicago to an impressive new building 
in Evanston, Illinois. The new president of 
the company is my old friend **Al’’ Wonder- 
lic, who spent so many years in employee 
relations work. His rise to the top is a 


matter of personal pleasure to me and I 
think is a good illustration of the oppor- 
tunity open to everyone who ‘‘has what it” 
takes,’’ no matter what his specialty. In the 
past 14 years—about the length of time Al 
has been with the company—its assets have 
grown from $20,000,000 to $160,000,000 
and its volume of business from $34,000,000 
to $257,000,000. Our best wishes to the new 
president of General Finance Corporation. 





A man's capable of understanding anything 
—how the ether vibrates and what's going on in 
the sun—but how any other man can blow bis 
nose different from him, that he's incapable of 
understanding. 

Ivan Turgenev, quoted by 
Roger J. Williams in 
“Chemistry Makes the Man”’ 
The Saturday Review, April 6 





THERE ARE SEVERAL Features oF DELE- 
GATION that are rather commonly over- 
looked. Two of them have attracted my 
attention recently; one on the side of the 
delegator and the other on the side of the 
delegatee. In the case of the former, anyone 
who delegates must be sure that he has a 
follow-up system. Delegation is not very 
effective unless you have some means of 
assuring that the thing which you delegate 
actually gets done. I use a 30-day tickler 
system for that purpose in my own business. 

An example of the second situation is 
that when something is assigned to you to 
do, you should either report its completion 
in a very short time or make a report on 
progress. Nothing is more bothersome than 
for a manager to have assigned a task and 
then not hear anything about it one way or 
another. This latter event is the one which 
makes a tickler system necessary. 





By tHe Way, it would only be fair if 
Senator McClelland’s committee took a 
look at collusive agreements between man- 
agement and unions. We all know there are 
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such and I think they are a disgrace to 
management and organized labor. 





Many Times OVER THE YzEARs I have 
come to realize how important it is to have 
stable conditions—in industry, politics, la- 
bor, money and other directions. Business 
and individual well-being thrives under 
stable conditions, and tends to become dis- 
rupted and dislocated when major changes 
take place. I have applied this thought to 
my own consulting business and, in looking 
back, feel that we have a great deal to be 
thankful for. The conditions under which 
we have worked in the past nearly-fifteen 
years have been, on the whole, stable and, 
better than that, moving steadily upward. 

But let no manager think for a moment 
that we have achieved a condition of per- 
manent stability. Some of you don’t remem- 
ber very much about the late unlamented 
depression, and there is no more adequate 
way to appreciate what happens when ev- 
erything becomes dislocated than to live 
through such an experience. I don’t know 
how or when it will come but I am fairly 
sure we will have a major disturbance 
somewhere in the years to come. 

This need only serve to remind us that 
business life, like life in the jungle, is a 
constant struggle and requires never-ending 
vigilance. This item might come under the 
heading, ‘‘Some things which cross a presi- 
dent’s mind in the middle of the night."’ 





Color lines are interesting. In Brazil, there 
is very nearly a universal mixture of colored and 
white races, even in the very top social circles. 
In St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, I saw a colony 
of people of French descent who have lived there 
for about 150 years. They live in houses alongside 
Negroes and yet there has been no inter-marriage. 





Ir 1s TO BE HOPED THAT THE CURRENT 
Uproar over alleged wrong-doing by top 
officials of the Teamsters Union will result 


in some corrective action—perhaps legisla- 
tion tight enough to really do some good. 
Unionism is very essential to the well-being 
of a large part of our population but dis- 
honest unionism is as objectionable as any 
other form of criminal action. The follow- 
ing letter appeared on March 21st in the 
Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia: 


“For years, union officials have been and 
still are doing things that are not altogether for 
the benefit of the working man. I have been one 
of the many people who have been wronged by 
union officials. 

My grievances are: 1. Discrimination 
against members because of race, creed or re- 
ligion; 2. Union and management do not live up 
to bargaining contracts; 3. Unionism without 
union representation; 4. Union officials betray 
the trust that the members have placed in them; 
5- The refusal of members to attend union 
meetings; 6. Having brother members worked 
over by strong-arm men. 

I honestly feel that the right to work laws 
have been brought on by these things and by 
the neglect of officials to perform their duties 
with the best interests of the members in mind.”’ 

A Blacklisted Teamster 


Concerning the same situation, the 
Assistant Editor overheard two men—one 
white and one Negro—who were washing 
the windows of our temporary apartment. 
One had commented on the scandalous af- 
fair of Beck and others borrowing Union 
funds without paying interest. The other 
one remarked, “‘It’s time the government 
got after them. There ought to be more 
democracy in unions. No official should 
be allowed to remain in office for a longer 
period than the President of the United 
States. I am going to take it up at the next 
union mecting.’’ Personally, I wish him 








Anniversary Greetings, Ned Hay! 


Engineered by Harrison Terrell 


x yes issue of Personnel Journal marks the end of the roth year under Ned Hay’s 
ownership and editorial direction. Ned said ‘‘skip it’’, but you may agree that 
it ‘‘just ain't human”’ to let such an important anniversary pass without some ob- 
servance. So I wrote a few of his and Personnel Journal's good friends about the com- 
ing event and here are some of the heart-warming replies. If this be corny, you know 


whom to blame. 


Dear Ned; For some considerable time, I 
have been moved to write to you to congratu- 
late you on the splendid job you are doing with 
the Personnel Journal. It is fitting that now, at 
long last, I extend these warm congratulations 
to you on this your tenth anniversary. All of 
your friends here at the Board join me in this 
applause. We're proud of you. But we have one 
gripe. You are so dedicated to the Journal and 
to your clients as a consultant that we don’t see 
anywhere near enough of you! 

S. Avery Raube, Director 
Division of Personnel Administration 
National Industrial Conference Board 


It is a pleasure to be able to congratulate 
the Personnel Journal and Edward N. Hay on the 
tenth anniversary of his identification with that 
publication, which has done such an outstanding 
job of providing information and stimulating 
ideas in the entire area of personnel adminis- 
tration. 

James 0. Rice 

Vice President and General Manager 

American Management Association 
> * ~ 


Congratulations on passing the 10-year 
mark as editorial Director of Personnel Journal. 
The field of professional personnel management 
is stronger for your personal contribution to it 
and I would like to extend my personal con- 
gtatulations and good wishes for many more 
years of continued success. 

George S. Odiorne 
Division Manager—Personnel 
American Management Association 


* * * 


Over the years, Ned Hay has been to me a 
good neighbor, personal friend, counsellor. He 
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knows my respect for him personally. I have 
reached the point where I no longer have time 
to read the reams of professional personnel 
literature that I used to read. Fortunately, one 
can cut down his reading when he has the 
Personnel Journal. It is reliable, stimulating, com- 
prehensive, and provocative. Ned knows from 
his long experience what we personnel men need, 
and he is giving it to us. It is hard to believe 
that ten years have gone by. My best wishes to 
him and to the Personnel Journal on this happy 
occasion. 


Robert N. Hilkert 
Vice President 
Federal Reserve Bank of Phila. 


* * * 


Sincerest congratulations on your roth! I 
don’t know whether I’m entitled to a couple of 
extra lines, but you'll recall I was with your 
consulting firm at the time you took over the 
Personnel Journal—so quite naturally I've 
watched with much interest the wonderful job 
you have done over the years with the magazine. 
And, of course, that magazine is just one of 
your many contributions to the personnel field. 
Frankly, I think we in personnel are very for- 
tunate to have real leaders in the field such as 
you. More power to you, Ned—and again, sin- 
cerest congratulations and the best of wishes for 
the future! 


Richard N. Butler 
Personnel Director 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 


* * * 


Congratulations on a job well done over 
the past decade. The Personnel Journal has a 
comspicuous space in our news rack. However, 
it seldom occupies the space; too much in de- 
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mand by a lot of readers. Every good wish for 
the future of the Journal. 
R. H. Hoge, Director 
Wage & Salary Administration 
Owens-Illinois 


* * * 


I understand that the June issue of the 
Personnel Journal will mark the 1oth year under 
your editorial direction. I want to congratulate 
you and wish you continued success in this 
important work. I feel that you are making a 
real contribution to the advancement of per- 
sonnel administration with each publication of 
the Personnel Journal. 1 think your selection of 
articles and the interesting way in which you 
present your own thinking are of particular 
value. All of us are benefiting, not only from 
your journalistic ability, but also from your 
wide e~perience with every phase of the per- 
sonnel function. 

Robert M. Crooks 
Vice President 
United Parcel Service 


* * * 


Dear Friends: I understand that the June 
issue of Personnel Journal marks Ned Hay's roth 
anniversary as editorial director of your excel- 
lent magazine. May I add my congratulations 
to your publication and extend best wishes to 
you all for this happy association which has 
rendered such fine service in the past and prom- 
ises so much for the future to all those engaged 
in personnel work. 

Audrey E. Heusser 

Publications Supervisor 

Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation 


* * * 


As president of the International Associa- 
tion of Personnel Women, I should like to 
extend the congratulations and best wishes of 
every member of the Association to Ned Hay. 
The members of the Association, goo key per- 
sonnel women over the United States, Canada 
and Hawaii, are grateful to Mr. Hay for his 
interest in the Association, the generous space 
he has given in his Journal, the write-ups he has 
given to individual members, and the inspiration 
he has been to all of us. The Personnel Journal 
has been of inestimable help to all of us and 


contributed much to making us more valuable 
to our companies in personnel relations. 

Viva Armstrong 

Assistant Secretary 

Personnel Manager 

California Packing Corporation 


* * > 


Most sincere congratulations on your tenth 
anniversary as editor of Personnel Journal. 1 have 
been a subscriber for years and have found your 
publication most helpful both in my operations 
here at Frederick & Nelson and in my work as 
editor of Personnel Panorama, official publication 
of the Pacific Northwest Personnel Management 
Association. We particularly enjoy your Editor- 
to-Reader columns, as well as the many other 
fine presentations. 

Earl P. Johnson 

Assistant Personnel Manager 

Frederick & Nelson 

A Division of Marshall 
Field & Company 


* * * 


I would like in as informal and personal a 
way as possible to have Ned Hay know that I 
was thinking of him on the 1oth anniversary of 
the magazine and felicitating him upon the 
high quality of editorial standards which he has 
maintained through these years. I think all the 
periodicals in this general area pass over my 
desk from month to month and I never fail to 
find in the Personnel Journal material which is 
timely, informative, thoughtful, and forward- 
looking. I only hope that Ned Hay does ten 
years more of this editorial activity. 

Ordway Tead 

Editor 

Social & Economic Books 
Harper & Brothers 


* - a 


May we share with you the pride and 
pleasure you must have in the past ten years of 
accomplishment under the aegis of Ned Hay? 
Please congratulate him and say that we hope 
for many more fruitful decades for all of us. 

Gladys D. Meyer 

Manager 

Employee Services Division 
Personnel Department 
White-Rodgers Company 
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Sincerest congratulations on the appearance 
of the tenth anniversary number of Personnel 
Journal. They have been fruitful years, these 
last ten, for your readers. Personnel Journal has 
added to the meager store of information that 
we have been able to gather concerning the 
fascinating and almost unexplored field of per- 
sonnel relations. May ‘‘ Editor to Reader’’ con- 
tinue to prick our consciences, and stir our 
research interests, for many many years to come! 

Thomas C. Kent 
Director of Personnel 
Daisy Manufacturing Company 


* * * 


The past ten years have constituted one of 
the most dynamic decades in the history of 
management generally—and personnel manage- 
ment in particular. Ned can indced take pride in 
the contribution he and the Journal have made 
during this important period to the development 
of sound personnel philosophy and principles. 
It is a real pleasure to join Ned's host of friends 
in congratulating him on this anniversary, and 
in extending all best wishes for the future. 

Frank J. Householder, Jr. 
Chief of Personnel Services 
The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company 
* * * 

To Ned: It seems only a few years ago that 
you told me you were taking over the Personnel 
Journal. If you recall my reaction was not very 
encouraging. Having been a subscriber long be- 
fore you took over and ever since, I can honestly 
say that you have made a very interesting and 
informative publication out of it. You are to be 
congratulated on this, your Tenth Anniversary 
as Editor. Here is wishing you many more 
highly successful years. 

Guy B. Arthur, Jr. 
Guy Arthur and 
Associates, Inc. 
* * * 


Ten years seems to go quickly or slowly 
depending on how you look at it. All of us in 
the personnel field appreciate Ned Hay’s long 
and distinguished contributions to our field of 
endeavor. Ned has always been on the side of 
the angels. He made a distinguished contribu- 
tion to the war effort during World War II and 
his many articles and his editing of the Personnel 








Journal have led to his name being known to 
personnel circles everywhere. I hope and expect 
to keep on reading the Personnel Journal as edited 
by Ned for a long time to come. My best wishes. 

Milton M. Mandeil 

Chief 

Management Testing Unit 

United States Civil 

Service Commission 
“Es. abi 


I have been a reader, and the corporation 
an advertiser, in Ned Hay's Personnel Journal for 
the past eight years. Both experiences have been 
highly satisfying. We believe our advertising 
results indicate the caliber and intensity of 
Personnel Journal readership. The same advertise- 
ment was run in eight psychological and per- 
sonnel journals—the response from the Personnel 
Journal was equal to the other seven journals 
combined. 

Joseph E. King 
President 
Industrial Psychology, Inc. 





The Famed Hawthorne Experiments 


‘As our first step we set aside in April, 
1927, a test group for observation and experi- 
ment. So far as we could visualize, our objective 
was to find the answers to such questions as the 
following: 

1. Do employees actually get tired out? 

2. Are rest pauses desirable? 

3. Is a shorter working day desirable? 

4. What is the attitude of employees 
toward their work and toward the Company? 

5. What is the effect of changing the type 
of working equipment? 

6. Why does production fall -off in the 
afternoon? 

Looking back after two and one-half years, 
we now realize that we did not have the real 
question in mind at all. Were we to add it to the 
list now as No. 7, it would read about as follows: 

7. What effect do right and wrong methods 
of supervision have on the operator's effective- 
ness and morale?”’ 

Excerpt from an article by G. A. Pen- 
nock of Western Electric Company, 
Chicago, in the February 1930 issue of 
Personnel Journal. 











Successful Labor Negotiation: 
Some Tips out of Rich Experience 


His concerns something that is part of 

my everyday life; ic deals with some 
practical aspects of the bargaining that 
goes on between employer and employee. 
I have nearly twenty years of experience in 
this field of negotiations, and not just on 
one side but on both sides of the table. 

Now, here is the big question I want 
to raise. It is this: Are employers, generally 
speaking, prepared for such negotiations? 

There is a strong doubt in the matter. 
Take, for example, this statement by Cyrus 
Ching, director of the United States Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service: “Based on the 
experience of the conciliation staff and my- 
self, it is my opinion that at least half of the 
collective bargaining deadlocks that occur 
could be avoided if management selected 
its negotiators more wisely, and if it better 
equipped them for the job to be done.”’ 

Well, now, if this is true it is certainly 
highly important to know what negotia- 
tors are lacking. I am going to try to answer 
that, but I want first to point out just what 
kind Of knowledge is required, and what in- 
formation is necessary to carry the negotia- 
tions through to satisfactory conclusion. 

I must make the point here that, as a 
rule, the man called upon to negotiate for 
management does not have the last word as 
to a final settlement. That belongs to the 
employer or the association he represents. 





This is an abbreviation of a talk last Fall at the annual 
general meeting of the Canadian Graphic Arts Association, 
held in Niagara Falls, Ontario. The author was once an 
official of the International Typographical Union. 
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By Grorcrs LavERDURE 
Director of Industrial Relations 
La Presse, Montreal, Quebec 





When your spokesman is not as effec- 
tive as he might be in negotiating with 
the union, part of the fault may be his 
alone. But management cannot escape 
its share of the responsibility. The au- 
thor sat first on one and then on the 
other side of the bargaining table. He 
tells what to to do and what not to do 
to achieve and maintain good relations 
with the union. 





Nevertheless, he is the spokesman, and he 
is entitled to certain privileges. 


Wuat ManaGeMent Must Suppty 


One thing he obviously has a right to 
know is how far the management is pre- 
pared to go in the matter of renewing con- 
tracts. In fact, he should if possible know 
this before the union demands have been 
received. This means that quite a close and 
confidential link must be established be- 
tween management and the negotiator. The 
negotiator must be assured that at all times 
he can count upon management support. 

This situation opens up possibilities 
which must be explored as far ahead of time 
as possible. For example, somewhere along 
the line of negotiations there may be a 
change on the part of management. The 
negotiator should be the first to be in- 
formed of such a change. This information 
must be given as early as possible, in order 
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that the negotiations may be completed 
within the legal time limits. Delays must 
be resolutely avoided. When negotiations 
are drawn out too long, there is damage to 
shop morale. The first to suffer is the em- 
ployer himself. 


Wauat Necotiator Must Provipge 
HImsELF 


These things constitute the hard core 
of what the negotiator must obtain from 
management. But there are also some things 
which he must provide for himself, and do 
it well ahead of the negotiations. One of 
these things is a set of statistics. He will 
need it to answer the statistics which the 
union is certainly going to produce, and 
which the union is certainly going to inter- 
pret to its own advantage. 

Another thing he must have is a thor- 
ough grasp of the constitution and by-laws 
of the union he is dealing with. If the union 
also has local by-laws, he must know all 
about them as well. Far too often we have 
seen employers sign contracts which bind 
them to respect the union's constitution— 
without having a copy of the constitution 
in their possession and without ever having 
read it. 

Now, a third point is that the nego- 
tiator must subscribe to the union publica- 
tions and read them. That is the only way 
in which he can keep abreast of the union's 
policy on some points that he will probably 
have to negotiate. 

We come now to a fourth point which, 
in my experience, is just as important as the 
others. So far as possible, the negotiator 
must be personally acquainted with the 
labor chiefs with whom he negotiates. He 
must meet them from time to time during 
the course of the contract, and talk over 
the various problems that are likely to 
arise. This way, he can follow the trend of 
opinion and, at the same time, create a 
friendly atmosphere from which the em- 
ployer is bound to benefit. 

Let us consider that the negotiator has 


done all we have said he should do. That is, 
he has learned from management just how 
far it is prepared to go on the union's de- 
mands, and he has equipped himself with 
statistics and a knowledge of the union's 
laws, trends and personalities. This still 
isn’t everything. It is also important not to 
make mistakes. And some mistakes are so 
common, on the part of management and 
negotiator, that it is well to point them 
out. First of all, take the sort of mistakes 
to which management is particularly liable. 


MANAGEMENT MIsTAKES 


There are some employers who are sure 
they will wake up one fine morning to find 
the unions have disappeared. Such employ- 
ers are at least 50 years out of date. The 
unions were born of necessity, and they are 
here to stay. The most that can be said is 
that, if the unions abuse their power, it 
may be necessary for the governments to 
curb that power. Even that is saying a great 
deal, however. 

Then there are those employers who 
are simple enough to believe that their own 
employees are quite satisfied, and that the 
demands for more money or improved con- 
ditions have been forced upon them by their 
union. This is too percent false. It is very 
rare indeed for exaggerated demands to 
originate with the labor leaders who have 
to negotiate on behalf of the union. These 
leaders are only the spokesmen of your em- 
ployees, and quite often they are embar- 
rassed at the demands they are required to 
advance on behalf of your employees. 

Your employees themselves may be em- 
barrassed too. Quite often in the shop they 
will tell you, or some other person on the 
management side, that they are quite con- 
tent with their lot and are opposed to 
union demands for increased wages. Or 
again, they will say they take such little 
interest in union affairs that they haven't 
even attended the meetings. But don’t you 
believe them. 

I have acted for too many yeafs as 
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union business agent, among other union 
positions, to swallow such tales. My ex- 
perience, from what I've seen and heard 
with\sny own eyes and ears, is that your 
employees are the heavily demanding ele- 
ment. Their union agent is the moderating 
element, because it is his job to press your 
employees’ demands and, being human, he 
doesn't want to present something that he 
knows is not going to be accepted. 

Another angle of the same situation is 
when an employer in a non-union concern 
is suddenly faced with a demand to recog- 
nize a union and simply refuses to believe 
that his employees have any such ideas. He 
tells the union spokesman, ‘‘My employees 
don't want a union,"’ or “‘I know you do not 
represent my employees.’’ Later on, the 
union may quite likely obtain a certifica- 
tion. You can imagine how the employer 
stands with the union then! 

A fourth point is that some employers, 
who have once or several times caught 
union negotiators in acts of bad faith, carry 
their angry reaction to the point of con- 
demning all unions. That’s a bad mistake 
too. Even if some negotiators have been 
known to deal from the bottom of the deck, 
the fact remains that unions in general have 
good intentions. Many an employer has had 
proof of this. 


MisTAKEs OF THE NEGOTIATOR 


So much for the employer. Now let us 
talk of the mistakes the negotiator himself 
may make. There is one that stands out 
beyond all others. When the negotiator has 
got the employer's green light, then he is 
altogether in the wrong if he does not 
negotiate with the union within the lim- 
its prescribed by law. Such an attitude can 
only hurt the employer. And it never, never 
gains anything. Settlements with the union 
are usually retroactive, so any delay in 
negotiations on the employer's side can only 
get him a slowed-down production and an 
uneasy shop. 

Another serious mistake which nego- 


tiators are apt to make is that of wasting a 
lot of time on technicalities leading no 
place at all. When this happens, the union 
is liable to set up equally useless answers, 
and so the negotiations drag out. I have 
myself witnessed a scene in which so much 
time was wasted on trivialities that finally 
the management negotiators, sick of all the 
aimless talk, lost patience and rushed far too 
quickly through the really important 
clauses of the contract which was under 
discussion. 


MuLrTre_yInGc TECHNICALITIES 


Note that this mistake can be magni- 
fied a hundred times by the employer who, 
for the purpose of discussing and drafting 
his union contract, engages a lawyer for 
the purpose. Even worse troubles arise when 
the union, finding it has to talk to a lawyer, 
brings on its own legal advisers. If that 
ever happens to you, God help you! 

A third point is that the contract be- 
tween employer and union should be looked 
upon as a genuine agreement, not a hard 
bargain. Its content should be clear for all 
to understand, without any so-called 
“clever clauses.’’ It can and does happen 
that union negotiators get caught in traps 
of this kind. However, as I have said al- 
ready, the unions are not fly-by-night con- 
cerns; they're here to stay. All the experts 
they need, they've got. A clever clause may 
pass one year. But next time you come to 
negotiate you'll find yourself up against 
bitter people who are all set for a fight. All 
you will have gained is a year’s respite. And 
in the upshot it will cost you dearly. 

The best policy is good faith, even if 
you do find that sometimes some of the 
union people may be lacking in this respect. 
And don’t worry about such people. You 
can be sure that bad faith won't get them 
very far in their own union. 

There is a fourth and last point I'd 
like to take up here. It concerns manage- 
ment negotiators who fool, not others, but 
themselves. Without going into details of 
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actual cases, let me say in general that it 
pays to look a second time at those points 
which you feel you have been forced to 
give away, or which you believe you have 
won. I have warned against delays and 
hair-splitting, but don’t, please, go to the 
opposite extreme of leaving important 
things unsaid, or of reading more into words 
than they actually say. 


Know How Your Union Tuainxs 


There is another thing which the man- 
agement negotiator needs, and that is a 
knowledge of union philosophy. I feel I 
can make that statement because I have 
worked with unions for many years and 
taken part in so many union conventions. 
Employers would get a very good idea of 
the philosophy of unions, and derive a lot 
of benefit from it, if they would attend 
union conventions. 

This doesn’t seem to appeal to em- 
ployers, but it ought to. Don’t forget that 
most unions in convention hold open ses- 
sions which management may very well 
attend. It would be a good thing if they did 
because they could get a lot of good out of 
it by seeing with their own eyes the way 
things are done. Since the employers may 
have to pay unduly big salary raises 
amounting over the whole industry to mil- 
lions of dollars, it is surprising that they 
should hesitate to invest a few hundred 
dollars to send one or more representatives 
to attend a labor convention. 

The management negotiator who is 
competent and familiar with the way unions 
work will quickly observe that their 
strength often arises from our weakness. 
Most of the time, upon meeting the man- 
agement negotiators, the union finds that 
the employer does not know just where he 
is going. The union doesn't like this state 
of things, but that doesn’t prevent it from 
taking advantage of the situation. 

Almost always, in labor relations, the 
employer leaves the initiative to labor. I 
refer to such matters as denunciation of 


contracts, new demands, and so on. There 
is danger in this strictly defensive attitude. 
As I have already pointed out, the unions 
recognize certain rights of the employer. 
It is up to the employer to safeguard these 
rights. 


MANAGEMENT SHOULD TAKE SoME 
INITIATIVE 


I would like to digress here for a 
moment and point out that the rights of 
management can and ought to be posted up 
in shops in the form of Office Rules. The 
constitution of most unions requires that 
this practice be followed. Unfortunately, 
very few employers take advantage of it. 
But on the other hand the unions—can they 
be blamed for it?—take advantage of every- 
thing they have a right to. 

The very fact of posting up Office Rules 
can save you a lot of trouble with the 
union. Supposing, for instance, that you 
have to let an employee go for insubordina- 
tion or some other breach of the rules. Well, 
if you have posted your Office Rules, which 
the union has agreed to, then the union 
won't raise a finger. But if you have not 
posted your Office Rules, then the question 
may be raised, and for quite some time, 
what right you had to fire the employee. 

I may point out here that, as a manage- 
ment negotiator, I do not recommend an 
anti-union policy. I do recommend a policy 
of firmness which will command respect but 
will not cause the loss of the employee's 
friendly understanding. Let me state briefly 
the procedure I recommend. Once the man- 
agement negotiator has obtained the neces- 
sary information, it is then up to him to 
draft a new contract to take the place of the 
one which is about to expire. 

If the union’s demands have been re- 
ceived, this new draft will take the form 
of a counter-proposal. If, on the other hand, 
it comes before the union’s demands, it will 
be presented as an offer by management. 
The advantage of a management offer or 
counter-proposal in written form is that it 
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situates the discussions between two poles 
—the employer's and the employees’. This 
is obviously better than leaving it solely at 
the level of the union's demands. 


Be R&ALIsTIC AND SINCERE 


Note that the employer's offer, or his 
counter-proposal as the case may be, must 
be logical. For instance, if the union is 
demanding too big a raise, don’t reply with 
an offer to cut wages. First of all, the union 
won't take you seriously, and all you'll 
accomplish is to drag out the negotiations. 
Even worse, when, after a few negotiating 
sessions, you make what you consider your 
final offer, there is quite a danger that the 
union won't take this seriously, either. 

One thing to bear in mind, if you en- 
trust your negotiations to a specialist, is 
that, if he is qualified—and you naturally 
haven't taken on an unqualified man—he 
will see the situation much more objectively 
than you do. It is not his own money that 
is at stake. 

Many a time, at the outset of negotia- 
tions, the employer's representative will 
recommend certain increases or certain im- 
provements in labor conditions. He will 
say, in so many words: “Right now we 
could settle on such-and-such terms.’’ Un- 
fortunately the employer, who cannot be 
so objective because he is financially con- 
cerned, will often disagree with his special- 
ist at this stage, sometimes quite sharply. 
And yet you'll notice, when the contract 
comes up for signature, three or even six 
months later, that the employer has had to 
give away quite a lot more than his nego- 
tiator could have settled for months before. 


NEGOTIATOR IN A THANKLEss PosITION 


The industrial relations specialist of an 
industrial concern or association stands in 
the middle. On the one hand, he'll never be 
congratulated by his employers on a con- 
tract he negotiates, seeing that in these days 
it is most likely rather stiffer than the one 
it replaces. On the other hand, neither will 


the union thank him for his generosity, 
because it had expected more. How can he 
know when he has done a good job? Well, 
it's when his employers consider he has 
given too much away, and the union con- 
siders he has not given enough. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize that it 
is possible to deal with a union in a spirit 
of justice. By that I mean a spirit which 
recognizes the legitimate interests of both 
parties, while standing firm on questions 
of principle, or questions which could lead 
to interference with the rights of manage- 
ment. It is likewise possible by constant 
efforts to develop among employees a sense 
of responsibility and cooperation with man- 
agement. 

I still believe that the best way for 
employers to protect their interests is to 
unite; they should not negotiate their con- 
tracts individually, nor should they live in 
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Supervisor Morale—‘Tron Curtain’ 
Of Employee Relations 


HREE important conclusions can be made 

from the results of studies on super- 
visory morale. 

The first is that the morale of first line 
supervisors is a weighty variable in any 
company’s employee relations scheme. 

The second is that a neutral supervisory 
attitude toward company policies and ob- 
jectives in employee relations is just as bad 
as a negative attitude. In other words, if 
supervisory morale isn’t excellent, then it is 
extremely poor. 

Thirdly, there is an unbalance between 
effort going into studying and improving 
supervisory morale as compared to employee 
morale, despite the importance of the super- 
visors’ position in accelerating or blunting 
the effect of employee relations programs. 

It is not easy to learn just how good 
your supervisors’ morale may be, nor to 
take positive steps to make it better. Yet, 
the experiences of some companies who 
work on it indicate that it is essential, and 
that it can be done. 

Recently a large manufacturing firm 
found, quite to its surprise, that the atti- 
tudes of almost half its supervisors were 
neutral or negative in major areas of morale. 
Further study revealed that these attitudes 
constituted an “‘iron curtain’’ between 
management and the employee relations 
programs aimed through these supervisors 
—and effectively diluted such programs 
aimed around them to their workers. 

That this condition came as a surprise 
indicates something of the quality of com- 
munications between the supervisors and 
the higher management people. There is 
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If your supervisors’ morale is not good 
—and even if it’s only neutral, says 
the author—this will constitute a bar- 
rier to destroy or limit the effectiveness 
of your efforts for good employee rela- 
tions. Yet many companies give rela- 
tively little attention to supervisors’ 
attitudes. Examples are cited of the sort 
of thing which wrecks leaders’ morale. 





some evidence that many industrial or- 
ganizations are making this error: paying 
insufficient attention to the morale of first- 
line supervisors. Relatively speaking, most 
companies concentrate far greater attention 
on worker attitudes and morale than on 
those of first-echelon management. 

In the modern decentralized company 
this crops up as a phase of line-staff rela- 
tions, with staff experts “‘thinking down”’ 
to the line supervisor on employee rela- 
tions. It is often a product of staff ‘‘second 
guessers’’ imposing their own judgment 
upon first-line supervisors. It should sur- 
prise no one that the supervisor is less than 
enthusiastic in carrying out the plans of 
the “‘master minds’’, and might in fact 
consciously undermine their programs. 

Employee relations programs gener- 
ally focus on the hourly employee, build- 
ing his loyalty to the company, to the 
product, to his supervision, and often to 
his union. Considerably less frequently are 
such programs concerned with the feelings, 
attitudes, wants and needs of the super- 
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visor, despite the vitality of his role in 
determining the success or failure of pro- 
grams aimed at the hourly group. 


REeasons FOR UNBALANCED PROGRAMS 


The oversight seems natural enough 
when viewed from the standpoint of staff 
operations. The doubts of many staff people 
about the supervisor's ability to implement 
their well planned and highly sophisticated 
programs of employee relations is fre- 
quently the key to the problem. Yet the 
program must somehow go through the 
supervisor if it is to accomplish its goals. 

The presence of a bargaining unit of 
some strength tends to bring more atten- 
tion to worker morale than to supervisor 
morale. Stability of union-managment rela- 
tions depends a good deal on the mainte- 
nance of reasonably high worker morale. 
The union expects management to estab- 
lish programs to build sound employee 
relationships. There is no such formal ex- 
pectation on the part of the supervisors, 
although informally they surely regret the 
absence of programmed activity for their 
own benefit. 

Another reason for the unbalance is 
the cumulative effect of unbalanced pro- 
grams in the past. The foreman who doesn’t 
implement a program because his own mo- 
rale is low is left out of future staff plan- 
ning. This further lowers his feeling of 
belonging and lessens the chance of his 
further participation. Then too, employee 
relations programming, in some firms, is 
influenced to a large degree by what other 
people are doing. If concentrated action to 
build supervisor morale is missing in most 
programming, then it will be missing from 
some new programs. 

The effect of supervisor morale upon the 
employee he supervises cannot be overem- 
phasized. In his day-to-day contacts with his 
subordinates, the supervisor may exhibit an 
attitude of (1) indifference toward manage- 
ment (2) defensiveness against manage- 
ment, or even (3) outright aggression 





against ‘‘them’’, depending on the degree to 
which his morale has been depressed. On 
the other hand, a high-morale supervisor 
will exhibit (1) active interest, (2) active 
participation, and even (3) active selling of 
company, product and supervision. 


Emptorzes TAKE Cuz FROM SUPERVISORS 


The attitudes of those supervised will 
soon inescapably mirror the feelings of the 
first-echelon supervisor. Indeed, in most 
cases there is little leadership, other than 
the supervisor, from whom the employee 
can obtain the matrix from which he builds 
attitudes. It would be far better if these 
attitudes were formed via supervisory 
leadership than through the informal (and 
often more influential) route of shop stew- 
ard, or rumor mill. 

Where the morale of first-line super- 
vision is lowered, the organization can do 
little toward the formation of positive 
feelings in the hourly-rated group; in fact, 
the company may unwittingly contribute 
in large measure to the formation of nega- 
tive feelings in the rank-and-file. Lowered 
morale of Supervisor A in area A may spill 
over rather easily into area B, and affect 
the morale of Supervisor B. The effect of 
the ‘‘underground’’ communications sys- 
tem, across the foundations of the organi- 
zation, cannot be minimized in its power 
to transport news of a disgruntled manage- 
ment representative. This is really news, 
for if the morale level of management 
people is depressed it is significant indeed. 


Burtp1nc Supervisor Morag 


Every organization, however large or 
small, would profit by a thoroughgoing 
program designed to build supervisor mo- 
rale. The effectiveness of supervisor train- 
ing programs, currently in vogue, is often 
minimized because the planners have 
omitted this vital ingredient. 

It is of little benefit, for example, to 
expand and systematize the first-line super- 
visor’s knowledge of scientific management 
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and of human relations if he does not really 
subscribe to the objectives and methods 
of the organization. In fact, a program of 
supervisory development may further de- 
press an already disgruntled supervisor by 
making him a better prepared critic of his 
company. 

Supervisor morale thus becomes the 
keystone upon which supervision-training 
should be constructed. Inescapably pre- 
requisite to the stimulation of supervisor 
morale is the establishment and systematic 
application of a complete philosophy of 
management. The things that supervisors 
expect of their jobs, of the organization, of 
the manufacturing society or environment, 
are the same as those of any other contribu- 
ting member of that society. The first- 
echelon supervisor is no different, in this 
regard, from his subordinates. He expects 
security, which embraces economic fac- 
tors, consistency, recognition, belonging- 
ness, and so on; all of which have been 
examined rather closely and about each of 
which a great deal is known. 


DrTERMINING PrREsENT LEVELS 


In order to be appraised of current 
levels of supervisor morale, standards must 
be established and measures created and 
applied; measures which will effectively 
compare present conditions with standards. 
There are several avenues of approach. An 
initial exploration might consist of an 
anonymous attitude survey of the paper- 
and-pencil type, as mentioned above. This 
initial exploration, however, must be cou- 
pled with, supplemented, or even sup- 
planted by continuous and reliable indica- 
tors. Devices such as open-ended meetings 
and supervisor committees are fruitful in 
this area. These devices involve the so- 
called ‘‘open door’’ policy which, unfor- 
tunately, is more often fancy than fact. In 
Company X it was the fond belief of the 
chief executive that the open door did in 
fact exist, and that there were more than 
adequate opportunities for supervisor gripes 


and complaints to reach higher levels and 
to result in quick action. A survey revealed 
that this was not the case. 

One Company X supervisor declared, 
for example, that he would not open his 
mouth in a meeting because of his fear that 
the chief would ‘‘climb down his throat.”’ 
His opinion was shared by other foremen 
who had seen it happen. It was easy for 
the operating executive to assume, since he 
heard few gripes, that all was well. These 
same supervisors spoke up, however, in the 
anonymous survey. 


CasE OF THE FoREMAN 
Wuo Coutpn’t Get SERVICE 


In Company “‘Y"’, there is a serious 
shortage of available maintenance man- 
power. This shortage is aggravated by 
regular experimental installations, chronic 
disrepair occasioned by the past lack of 
systematic maintenance, and by a syste- 
matic maintenance work scheduling. As a 
consequence, each operating department 
has a large backlog of maintenance work 
orders which cannot be completed. 

Employees in Department E have com- 
plained to their foreman several times about 
exposed wiring on a permanent equipment 
installation. The foreman has long since 
executed and forwarded the proper work 
order. Because of the priority of work or- 
ders directly related to keeping production 
equipment running, this work order be- 
came a backlog item. 

After a period of several months dur- 
ing which such complaints were periodi- 
cally received, the shop steward formally 
requested the foreman to repair the ex- 
posed lines. The foreman explained what 
he had done. The steward declared that if 
the foreman really wanted to do it, it would 
be done. The foreman explained carefully 
the shortage of maintenance manpower, the 
priority system, and the backlog. The 
steward did not comment. 

Next day, the steward stopped the 
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mill superintendent and complained to 
him about the exposed wires. They were 
repaired the same morning. The steward 
cast meaningful glances at the foreman 
during the afternoon. 


CAsE OF THE OVERRULED FoREMAN 


In Plant W, employees are required to 
wear uniforms supplied by the company. 
In one department, with women workers, 
the foreman had been lax in enforcing this 
rule. One day, the division superintendent 
visited the area and ordered the foreman to 
send home six women who were wearing 
blouses not supplied by the company. The 
foreman protested, but was told to obey 
orders. The women objected to the penalty 
but the foreman sent them home. Next day, 
the union delegate presented the foreman 
with a written grievance charging dis- 
criminatory treatment, and citing a dozen 
or more examples within the past week 
where employees had been similarly ‘‘out 
of uniform’’ and not sent home. The fore- 
man, naturally, was expected to settle his 
grievances at the first step. The aggrieved 
employees requested payment for time lost 
in the penalty. 


Cask OF THE UNDESERVED REPRIMAND 


In the K foundry, the foreman was rep- 
rimanded by the mill superintendent be- 
cause his area was not clean and the trash 
cans were filled to overflowing. The fore- 
man tried to explain that he was short- 
handed due to illness and a rash of rush 
orders. The mill superintendent pointed 
out to him three men who were drinking 
coffee and relaxing, and after giving him a 
stern lecture on keeping the men occupied, 
left the department. The men in question 
were maintenance mechanics who had just 
finished working several hours on a tower 
in a high wintry wind. The foreman later 
heard that he was regarded by the mill 
superintendent as unreliable. 

These are but incidents, of course, of 
poor organization. Such incidents, how- 


ever, are extremely common, and have a 
tremendous effect on supervisor morale. 
Supervisors require the same satisfactions 
of their needs and wants as do the hourly 
workers. They need recognition as con- 
tributing members of the management team. 
They must feel that they belong to man- 
agement, and that their superiors and their 
co-foremen accept them in that role. The 
above-discussed depressants are not con- 
ducive to supervisory job satisfaction. 


Watcu Morare Hicuer Up, Too 


The phenomenon described here is just 
as potent at other levels of management. 
Just as a disgruntled supervisor seriously 
affects the morale of his own group, so may 
a department head affect the morale of 
managers under him. 

In Company V, an attitude survey re- 
vealed that one department head was com- 
pletely negative in his whole attitude to- 
ward his job and the company. Such a 
serious symptom in any organization merits 
the immediate examination, by top and 
middle management, of all its linen. It is 
not hard to estimate the condition of fore- 
man morale in the affected department. It 
would be ridiculous to operate a foreman 
training program or an employee relations 
program in this department. 


Successful Labor Negotiation 
(Continued from page 53) 


an ivory tower where sooner or later they 
are bound to be under siege. Labor has 
understood this question much longer than 
we have, but we still have time to adjust 
our methods. 

A last thought. Even the best contract 
is only a code whereby two parties have 
agreed to work together. The nature of 
the employer's relationships with his em- 
ployees is determined by his day-to-day 
contacts, and these contacts are themselves 
one of the important aspects of collective 
negotiations from the practical viewpoint. 








What Do You Want 


from Your Work? 


HEN I am asked what I expect from 

my work, the first thought that 
comes to me is—all I can rightfully get. 
Certainly you and every honest man will 
admit you want that much, too. Of course, 
if I try to analyze what I mean by the word 
“‘all’’, the answer becomes more inter- 
esting. 

Just as ‘‘no man can live unto himself 
alone’, neither can he work that way. 
Regardless of what he works at, every man 
has a boss and others he must please. Their 
favorable reactions toward me are so com- 
pletely a part of everything else I want from 
my work that the two cannot be separated. 

In addition to the rewards desired by 
almost everybody (security, happiness, 
enough money, etc.), I am surprised to find 
that my other wants vary to some degree 
with the amount and quality of my own 
efforts. When I'm going at my best or 
nearly so, I crave recognition. I look 
eagerly for indications that I am appreci- 
ated, that my prestige is increasing. But, 
in a slump and not very proud of my per- 
formance, I try hard to be inconspicuous, to 
be out of the limelight and left alone. If 
I'm in this bogged-down condition very 
long, I also need sympathetic understanding 
and help. Then there are the in-between 
days when I'm neither at my best nor as 
bad as I can get. How I yearn for an out- 
standing idea or a good break of any kind! 
So, many of my wants are determined by the 
ebb and flow of my energy and how well I 
apply it to the job. 

Age also creates different desires from 
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At any age it's a good idea to pin down 
personal objectives as precisely as posst- 
ble. But at a certain time of life it 
becomes almost essential to our peace of 
mind to take stock and redefine aims in 
the sober light of reality. The process 
may be somewhat painful: be warned 
that you can hardly read this intimate 
revelation without doing some serious 
thinking about where you are headed 
and how far along the road you have got. 





time to time. Like other young men with 
some of the enviable characteristics of youth 
but with none of those of maturity, I used 
to look for one big thing, the chance to get 
ahead fast. I was willing to put up with 
almost anything for a while just to have 
that. I not only wanted all I could get, I 
wanted it quick! (If you are young enough, 
I can see you reading this and thinking, 
“What's wrong with that?’") One answer, 
of course, is—there’s nothing wrong with 
wanting, if you can adjust acceptably to not 
getting. 

As I grew older and the fact became 
more and more apparent that my profes- 
sional progress was mot going to be fast, I 
sought compensations other than rapid 
promotion. There was no use eating my 
heart out for something I obviously wasn’t 
going to get. Science warns all of us to set 
goals for ourselves which are possible to 
attain. Constantly striving for those that 








WHAT DO YOU WANT FROM YOUR WORK? 


are impossible only results in a long line of 
uninterrupted failures and they lead to 
mental or physical illness. 


Ipga oF Quick Success ABANDONED 


So, surrendering to reality at last, I 
gave up the dream of quick success. How- 
ever, I didn’t have any other meaningful 
objective in my work. Oh, sure, I had a 
yen for this, wished for that, and longed 
idly for something else; for a// the things 
that take a lot of getting. But I was merely 
wishing, only that and not much more. I 
became temporarily resigned to plodding 
along hoping instead of energetically want- 
ing anything in particular. And time de- 
ceived me. Suddenly and almost magically, 
tomorrow became yesterday and today 
changed into a long time ago. The process 
was pleasantly hypnotic. I watched with- 
out much concern for its effect on my life. 

While I was plodding (slopping along 
would be more accurate), some bad work 
habits developed which provided me with 
one very positive objective, namely: to get 
rid of them. That's one of the things I still 
want. 

As far as other desires are concerned, 
until now I've never taken the time to 
decide thoroughly and accurately every- 
thing I do want. Have you? Well, it’s cer- 
tainly worth the effort. You probably will 
be as surprised as I am to discover that some 
of the things you really look for are differ- 
ent from those you thought you wanted. 


Now Has Four Kinps or Wants 


Of course, what anyone expects from 
work depends upon his physical and mental 
health, his age and extent of maturity, past 
environments, education and experience. 
His present ideals and needs are the most 
powerful influences, however. Taking all 
these things into consideration, plus how 
well I apply myself on good and bad days, 
I would group my wants into four big cate- 
gories. Listed in their order of importance, 
let’s see how they stack up. 
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Number one is a combination of two. I 
need each one of them with equal intensity. 
They are: enough money and job security. I 
know! It makes me seem greedy. But 
greedy sounding or not, it’s honest. I've 
read some of the surveys, too, which say 
that the majority of workers want things 
like respect, etc. before they want more 
money. Well, perhaps they do. As for me, I 
can put up with an awful lot if I'm earning 
enough. I've got to make a living for myself 
and others and that’s one of the biggest 
reasons for my working. Job security can- 
not be subordinated to this need either, be- 
cause without a steady job, I can’t earn 
enough money. So, number one on my main 
list of wants is the combination, enough 
money and job security. 


SATISFACTION OF Goop PERFORMANCE 


That was easy to decide. The next in 
importance was easy, too. It is so vital to 
my peace of mind that it is only a shade less 
important than the others. I long for the 
knowledge that I'm consistently doing 
about as well as I can. No, not just to make 
an impression on the boss. Naturally, I do 
want to please him but I've lived long 
enough to know that I have to do more 
than that. I must satisfy, as well as I can, 
my obligations to God, to my family, 
friends and associates. I must if I’m going to 
enjoy living, that is. And the satisfaction I 
want, of measuring-up to my ability, can 
only come from within myself. Words from 
others can't give me the feeling, if I know 
in my heart I could do a lot better. 

My third big desire is for mercy. Not 
only for justice! I need more than that. I’m 
like the old colored man who was applying 
for a job and was worried about the pay. 
After being guaranteed that he would be 
paid every cent he was worth, he replied, 
“Why, I've gotta have more than that!"’ 
Well, I must have more than justice, too. 
There are times I don’t do as well as I 
should. 
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The fourth and last one on the list 
summarizes all the others and adds a bit 
more. It is a sense of progress. If I know 
that my attitudes, speech and efforts are 
about as good as I can make them and that 
I’m sincerely trying to help others; if I 
receive both recognition and mercy as I 
need them, I'll have a real sense of progress 
and my greatest wants will be satisfied. 


Orner NzgEps ror Jos CONTENTMENT 


I realize, and so do you, that this is 
practically asking for the world with a 
fence around it. But some people want it 
with many fences. Like yourself, though, 
I'm sure: I'll be glad to settle for only that 
part which I deserve. 

Included in my four categories are other 
necessities for job contentment, like kind- 
ness, being treated as an individual, respect, 
tolerance, help, courtesy and a good ex- 
ample on the part of my superiors. Sure, I’m 
old enough to know that to get most of 
these things I must first give them. I just 


hope I’m smart enough to keep doing better 
and better in that respect. As someone has 
so wisely said, ‘Actions might not always 
speak louder than words. But they tell 
fewer lies."’ 

And it seems that successful actions re- 
quire much thoughtful, consistent effort. 
So, may everyone who sincerely tries re- 
ceive, at least, those things that I'd like 
from my work!—enough money and job 
security, the personal satisfaction of doing 
as well as I can, mercy, and a real sense 
of progress. 

Somehow, it seems not only fitting but 
most desirable to conclude by remembering 
a few of the things that God also wants 
from everybody's work. They probably can 
be summarized briefly and best by quoting 
the Bible passage which asks, ‘‘For what 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?”’ 

What are you really trying to get from 
your work? 
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Relieving Personality Conflicts 
By a Kind of Group Therapy 


HE famous studies of Vannevar Bush 

and Elton Mayo first demonstrated 
that the morale, motivation, and attitudes 
of individual workers are of far greater im- 
portance than such physical factors as illu- 
mination, ventilation, or rest periods in 
industrial productivity. Recently, social 
scientists have found that the focal point 
for emergence of some basic attitudes lies 
in the primary work group. In particular, 
the breeding ground seems to be in the 
nature of personal relationships which exist 
in the group, especially the relation be- 
tween each worker and his first-line super- 
visor. 

Our first article on this subject, appear- 
ing in these pages in March 1957, spoke of 
‘*Practical Group Psychotherapy’ by means 
of industrial role playing of a special kind. 
This paper tells in more detail how to use 
the recommended procedure. 

The worker's view of his supervisor is 
of considerable diagnostic importance in 
determining how healthy the relationship 
is between the two. The worker's impres- 
sion may be, and in fact usually is, radi- 
cally different from the impression the 
supervisor feels he is creating. Both views 
may be quite divorced from reality. This is 
because we are not dealing with objective 
facts but, rather, with personalities inter- 
acting in an emotional climate. For illus- 
trative purposes, the figure on the next 
page indicates in an overly simplified 
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Individual psychotherapy for supervi- 
sors who need it would be prohibitively 
costly for most companies. The authors 
in our March issue outlined a practical 
group psychotherapy; they tell more about 
its working in this paper. It may be re- 
peated that the group leader must be ex- 
pertly qualified, which probably means 
that he should be a trained psychologist, 
physician or social worker. 





way some employee-supervisor relation- 
ships which might be found in a goal- 
directed industrial situation. 

Merely supplying information on 
proper supervisory methods is of very lim- 
ited value. Knowledge of what is right 
does not insure emotional acceptance nor 
the ability to put knowledge into action. 
Something bordering upon psychotherapy 
sometimes seems necessary. Indeed, the 
source of the method proposed is in the 
recently developed group psychotherapy. 
It is an extension of role playing which at- 
tempts to facilitate empathic processes by 
fostering limited and temporary identifica- 
tions with other personalities. 

That is, by playing first one role and 
then another in a group conflict situation, 
the individual is forced to place himself in 
a position which may not be so egocentri- 
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Varieties of Supervisor-Subordinate Relationships 





Type of 
3te of 


Relationshi General Results 


Description 





Dependent Inefficient conformity 


Cooperative Optimum efficiency 


Avoidance 


Evasive compliance 


Negative Disrupting resistance 








A supervisor may foster extremely passive, dependent, or submissive roles by 
his subordinates by acting in an authoritarian manner, making all the deci- 
sions, or doing all the important work himself. 

The supervisor may function as a leader who can advise, interpret, support, 
and is capable of understanding the problems of his subordinates. He pro- 
motes responsible action, stimulates achievement, and engenders a feeling 
of approval among employees. 

A supervisor may fail to create a feeling of acceptance and regard for the per- 
sonal worth of his subordinates. The employees react with passive resist- 
ance, feelings of resentment, and they will not wholeheartedly perform 
their duties. 

The supervisor is viewed as a threatening, disapproving, critical, or dominat- 
ing person who is not to be trusted and is feared or rejected by his subordi- 
nates. Despite surface conformity and obedience there is an undercurrent of 
active resistance and attempts to find expression for reactive aggression. 





cally demanding and thus permits greater 
appreciation of the needs and feelings of 
others. It is this appreciation, combined 
with an increased ability to satisfactorily 
resolve the disrupting effects of defensive 
reactions, which is prerequisite to putting 
into effect any knowledge of good super- 
visory practices. 


Tue ProcepuRE 


The basic group in Intensive Industrial 
Role Playing is composed of some nine in- 
dividuals: one group leader or expert who is 
the responsible agent in planning the thera- 
peutic process, and two alternating groups, 
one composed of four role-playing partici- 
pants and one of four observers. The size of 
the group is vitally important since a par- 
ticipant is only capable of satisfactorily re- 
lating to about three other personalities 
during a particular conflict situation. So 
too, the group leader must be free to fol- 
low exactly what is transpiring among the 
participants, and a group of four approaches 
the limit for the purposes intended. The 
four participants sit together, faced by the 
group leader, and the four observers a little 
apart and in the rear of the participants. 
This group would normally meet in ses- 
sions lasting about an hour. 

Before the group meetings begin, all 
participants should receive an individual 


interview. While this interview is osten- 
sibly to determine compatability of mem- 
bers of various proposed groups, it also has 
the very important function of allowing 
the group leader to determine the needs, 
limiting pathology, and therapeutic utility 
of each individual. 


Start Wits Inprvipuat INTERVIEWS 


This relieves the group leader of the 
great burden of attempting to diagnose 
each individual in the fluidity of a chang- 
ing social group structure. Not only does it 
save group time and allow for the more 
conventional experimental conditions of 
diagnosis, but it allows for the preliminary 
planning by the leader which is essential if 
costly mistakes are to be avoided and an 
efficient, goal directed, therapeutic group 
interaction is to be maintained. 

It is believed that diagnosis should be 
used in the sense of recognition of impor- 
tant psychopathological manifestations and 
therapeutic assets of each individual, in 
relation to how they may limit the growth 
of the individual or affect the progress of 
group interaction. Thus, the empathic re- 
lationships which are fundamental to suc- 
cessful role playing are based upon a pre- 
determined plan of action related to the 
needs of the group. Therapeutic goals are 
reached with a minimum of lost time. Cer- 
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tainly, one of the most common causes of 
failure in group therapy is the attempt to 
lead the group without understanding what 
is going on or having any clear-cut plan of 
action for the individuals concerned. Diag- 
nosis in itself infers appropriate therapeutic 
action. 

The organization of an effective pro- 
gram of Intensive Industrial Role Playing 
might be as follows: 


Puase I: PLANNING 


Step 1: Program Orientation—There 
should be some publicity or propaganda 
to establish individuals’ expectations. Em- 
phasize the positive benefits of the pro- 
gram. But be careful to avoid statements 
which imply that this program might re- 
sult in improvement of existing conditions, 
that it might be mandatory for some par- 
ticipants, or that it is directly connected 
with management. 

If at all possible, individuals should 
be provided an opportunity to “‘sign up’, 
i.e., voluntarily commit themselves. They 
should ‘‘expect’’ to learn new psychologi- 
cal methods which they could employ if 
promoted. That is, there should be no im- 
plied criticism of the individual's current 
practices since, defensively, he may attempt 
to prove that what he is doing is right. 
This type of aroused antagonism is not the 
receptive expectation for new learning that 
is desired. 

Step 2: Individual Interview—The im- 
portance of clinical diagnosis of each par- 
ticipant as a preliminary step in planning 
has already been discussed. The use of psy- 
chological tests probably should be 
avoided; since it is time-consuming, it may 
place some participants on the defensive, 
or serve to promote rumors that everyone 
is to be ‘‘psychoanalyzed."’ 

About one hour may be allowed for 
each interview, i.c., a total of 8 hours for 
a group. The interview should be a relaxed, 
pleasant affair with spontaneity, a free flow 
of thinking and feeling, and a somewhat 


undirected expression of events and ideas 
which are important to the interviewee. 
However, too strong an attitude of permis- 
siveness might cause some inefficiency in 
the diagnostic procedure. 

Step 3: Mapping the Procedure—After the 
initial interviews are completed, the group 
combinations, role playing problems, thera- 
peutic objectives, and desired modes of in- 
teraction must be determined. In a sense, 
this is like planning the moves in a chess 
game. The more successful the plan of ac- 
tion is, the less obvious the leadership or 
direction during the actual group process. 
About 8 hours should be allowed for this 
vital portion of the program. 


Puase Il: Group INTERACTION 


The following steps are involved in 
each group role-playing session. These 
steps are clearly related to the all-impor- 
tant function of the group leader—the 
management of manifest anxiety as a dis- 
ruptive medium in the defensive balances 
achieved by each participant. 

Step 1: The Warmup. This is merely a 
short introductory period to re-establish 
rapport and create a mental set conducive 
to the learning process. 

Step 2: Ego Involvement. When the par- 
ticipants are assigned roles to play in a 
particular conflict situation, their compla- 
cency, of course, is disturbed. The threat of 
role playing arouses anxiety. But such a 
disequilibrium is essential to call forth 
habitually-used protective mechanisms or 
defensive reactions. This is because much 
of human behavior is based upon reactions 
to anxiety and defenses against anxiety. 
The efficiency of habitually-used defenses 
is lowered with aroused anxiety and are, 
thus, less satisfying and more subject to 
critical evaluation. 

Step 3: Content Clarification. While there 
is some ventilation of feelings which may 
serve to reduce anxiety, the procedure 
should be of a nature so as to promote ex- 
perimentation with new modes of reactin~ 
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and adapting to stressful social situations. 
This demands that there be some effort to 
clarify the issues involved, derive possible 
alternative courses of action, and deter- 
mine how they relate to overall manage- 
ment objectives. Of course, the burden of 
such productive thought should rest upon 
the shoulders of the participants, but they 
should not be allowed to become stale- 
mated. While the material covered has to 
be meaningful and somewhat ego involv- 
ing, it should be sufficiently displaced to 
prevent defensive “‘blind spots’’ or resist- 
ances which are but islands of incompre- 
hensibility and nonacceptance if directly 
attacked. 

Step 4: Feeling Analysis. At this point, 
the group leader should attempt to pro- 
mote some understanding of why various 
participants reacted as they did and what 
were the limiting factors in the conflict 
situation. This is where an understanding 
of the personality dynamics of each mem- 
ber of the group is of vital importance if 
growth is to be maximized and the chances 
of regression minimized. The group leader 
might best utilize the observers rather than 
the participants in these discussions. 

Step 5: Experimental Socialization. After 
the development or analysis of the modes 
of adaptation and feeling-tones present in 
the conflict situation, some opportunity 
should be provided to “‘try again’’ with 
the added armament of an increased under- 
standing of what is happening. By “‘living 
through”’ a similar conflict situation with 
new experimental ideas in mind, there may 
be some reinforcement of the new ideas 
prior to any healing and return to the old 
inappropriate defensive reactions. 

Step 6. Ego Support. Nearing comple- 
tion of the session, the group leader should 
attempt to foster feelings of acceptance, 
the worthiness of individual contributions 
to the group, stimulate ego enhancement 
where necessary, and reduce any discom- 
forting tension or manifest anxiety. 


Since these sessions may produce some 
emotional shock, in that they disturb a 
participant's equilibrium and force him to 
do some new learning, the participants of 
one session should be given the less upset- 
ting task of being the observers of the next 
session. However, participants who start a 
session should carry through the entire 
procedure of a session, i.e., initial ego in- 
volvement, subsequent analysis, and a sec- 
ond opportunity to try out new adaptive 
methods. 


Puasz III. Inprvipvat VENTILATION 


After about six Group Interaction Ses- 
sions, opportunity should be provided for 
individual consultation with each member 
of the group. This will permit some venti- 
lation of personal difficulties and allow the 
group leader to determine corrective action 
for problems that have arisen. The original 
plan of action should be modified or ex- 
tended at this time. 


Puase IV. Group INTERACTION 


The program may be continued for an- 
other six sessions, or even further if serious 
problems are involved. The savings in time 
for the group leader (or lowered cost to 
industry) in comparison to individual ther- 
apy is considerable. It requires only 25% 
as much time and provides an unmatched 
industrially-oriented social experimental 
setting. 

During the role playing process, the 
group leader should provide such direction 
as is necessary to prevent discussions which 
circumvent pertinent issues. He should 
avoid moving too rapidly over ground 
likely to induce resistances, or demanding 
difficult choices before the participants are 
ready. He should avoid premature or ex- 
tensive interpretation. But most important, 
his leadership should not be too obvious. 
He must never be placed in a “‘teaching”’ 
position when he should be functioning as 
a leader or expert. 











As You Were Saying— 


AIR FORCE DEVELOPS EXECUTIVES 


xECUTIVE development is largely indi- 
E vidual self-development. A man be- 
comes a manager, and a manager a better 
leader, when he takes himself in hand and, 
with the help and encouragement of his 
associates—and particularly of his own 
‘““boss’’—works hard to overcome his 
weaknesses and to build up his strengths 
still more. This was emphasized by several 
speakers in several ways at the Air Force 
Executive Development Institute. The Insti- 
tute was conducted at the USAF School 
for Civilian Personnel Administration in 
Denver, Colorado, last October. 

A copy of the proceedings of the Insti- 
tute—an 85-page, 8 x 10, paper-covered 
book—was sent us by John E. Ehrman- 
traut, who is chief of the Career Develop- 
ment Division, Directorate of Civilian 
Personnel, Department of the Air Force. 
Mr. Ehrmantraut says ‘“‘your ‘pulling 
power’ may soon exhaust our supply’’, but 
that he'll be glad to send single copies to 
P/J readers as long as the supply holds out. 
His office is in Washington 25, D. C. Inci- 
dentally, we note that he delivered the 
opening address on the first day of the 
Assembly. To me (Harrison Terrell) the 
book looks like something that could be 
quite helpful to training directors and others 
responsible for the development of a com- 
pany’s manpower resources. It summarizes 
talks, cites experiences at various posts, and 
gets down to cases in several directions. 

You may be impressed, as I was, by 
this part of a talk by N. J. Organovic, 
Regional Director of the Tenth U. S. Civil 
Service Region. He said: 


First, we must emphasize self-development. 
The most an organization can do is to provide 
the leadership which enables, motivates, and 
assists an employee to grow. Executive develop- 
ment succeeds or fails on the basis of how well 


the line executive coaches his subordinates in 
their day-by-day relationships. 

Second, we cannot operate a caste system. 
Not all employees are potential executives. But 
all are potentially something. According to the 
Hoover Commission Task Force on Personnel 
and Civil Service, ‘‘What is called executive 
development is really a harvesting of one im- 
portant product—administrative ability—out of 
a total training program designed to promote 
the development of persons in many ways and 
in all ranks,”’ 

Third, we should not develop people pri- 
marily for promotion. Help the employee do a 
better job, and find increased satisfaction, where 
he is. Promotion comes as a reward for better 
performance, rather than for development as 
such. 

Fourth, any system we use should have a 
high degree of acceptance all up and down the 
line. There must be no suspicion that the system 
is ‘‘rigged.’’ Selection methods must show that 
all employees have a fair chance. Because there 
are no tests of proved validity we must rely on 
subjective judgments, such as a group appraisal 
system described in the Commission's how-to- 
do-it booklet Developing Management Potential 
Through Appraisal Panels. 

Many industrialists call executive develop- 
ment their ‘‘key to survival.’’ Executive de- 
velopment has now come of age in the Federal 
Government and we shall see increasing em- 
phasis on it. I am confident that you will leave 
here more fully equipped to develop a program 
to provide the executive reserve strength which 
our government needs. 





‘* Personnel administration can never be any 
better than the sum total of the character of the man 
at the head of a business. We must give more concern 
to the character of persons to be placed in supervisory 
positions. Reward men of character by giving them 
responsibility for the activity of others." 

quoted by Lawrence A. Appley 
in Management in Action (AMA) 
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Tae Orricz in Transition. By Esther R. 
Becker and Eugene F. Murphy. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1957. 190 pages. 
$3.50. 


In April 1956 we carried an article by 
Esther Becker, ‘‘Preparing Your People for 
Office Mechanization,’’ which was based 
on research she was doing for this book. I 
liked the article and, somewhat to my sur- 
prise, like the book even better. Far from 
a dry-as-dust general account of the won- 
ders of automation, it is filled with human 
incident and example showing how work- 
ers react to the idea of office mechanization 
before they know much about it, what 
they think and feel about it after some of 
the wonderful machines are installed, how 
they can be helped to adjust both to the 
idea and the accomplishment. 

We've all heard and read much about 
the giant machines with ‘‘memories’’ and, 
seemingly, intelligence which enables them 
to do problems in minutes which it would 
take hours for a crew of men to do; this 
account brings automation down to spe- 
cifics of human operation and use within 
the confines of the “‘real life’’ office. If you 
are concerned with the coming of machines 
to your offices and the people-changes 
which will be required, you'll want to 
read this book. 

One story of a machine I can’t resist 
quoting. It is the story of ‘‘Erma,’’ who 
works for the Bank of America. The bank 
announced: ‘‘Erma is a 25-ton bank clerk 
capable of handling the bookkeeping de- 
details of 50,000 checking accounts every 
day. .. . It can keep the books of a dozen 
branches of average size. Erma sorts checks 
by reading magnetized numbers, credits in- 
dividual accounts with deposits and sub- 
tracts withdrawals. It accepts ‘stop’ pay- 
ments and ‘hold’ orders, catches impending 





overdrawing of accounts, and keeps cus- 
tomers’ balances always available. When a 
customer’s monthly statement is required, 
the computer will figure the service charge 
and turn out a complete printed record of 
deposits, withdrawals, and balance for the 
month at the rate of 600 lines a minute. 
Nine operators will be required . . . The 
customer's credit balance is stored in a 
magnetic drum which turns constantly at 
33 revolutions a second. . . . Erma cuts by 
about 80% the time required to take care 
of checking accounts.”’ 

H. M. T. 


ReaDINGs IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. 
Edited by William M. Fox. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1957. 117 pages. 
$1.95. 


This paper-back book contains read- 
ings from Fortune magazine, selected and 
edited by William Fox of the University of 
Florida. He explains that the collection is 
designed to provide important supple- 
mental material for courses in manage- 
ment, personnel, industrial engineering, 
and human relations. Articles were selected 
which contribute to an understanding of 
the basic job of any supervisor or adminis- 
trator; the selection, development, and ef- 
fective utilization of people. 

Several of the articles have, I believe, 
appeared in other collections, but all are 
worth reading, and the way in which they 
are combined in this volume gives the ma- 
terial fresh meaning. Authors include Her- 
rymon Maurer, William H. Whyte, Jr., 
John A. Davis, Katherine Hamill, Perrin 
Stryker, and Richard Austin Smith. 

The Readings make a merciless and re- 
vealing analysis of the executive. Person- 
nel people will find the description of ex- 
ecutives, their care and feeding, highly 
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thought-provoking. For instance, in an 
article on ‘‘Groupthink’’, Whyte asks 
“Why in a country with the sort of healthy 
political and economic base that has his- 
torically nourished individualism, are we 
so pathetically eager to join up in flatulent 
brotherhood? To explain this impulse is to 
explain our blind faith in scientism as well. 
For their appeal is common, and many as 
the variations may be, they come back 
eventually to one simple, compelling theme. 
They offer us freedom from moral choice." 

The two articles on house organs and 
communications in general are excellent. 
Fortune says that participation is at the 
bottom of all successful communication. In 
his groping for a new status the business- 
man has begun to seck something very ad- 
mirable, a renewed sense of participation 
for his employees. True to the old rationale 
of business, he explains it in terms of self- 
interest—and indeed, in increased produc- 
tivity and such material factors, it is to his 
self-interest. But is it not perhaps that what 
he has really been after is a sense of partici- 
pation for himself? 

These Readings are not only helpful, 
but fun to study. My only criticism is that 
the authors are not identified sufficiently. 

Dorothy Bonnell 


Youth at Work. By M. E. M. Herford. 
Max Parrish & Co. Limited, London, Eng- 


land, 1957. 159 pages. $3. postpaid. 


This is ‘‘A study of adolescents in in- 
dustry by an Appointed Factory Doctor.” 
The people studied were about 1870 boys 
and girls in factories and offices, 15 to 18 
years old. The district covered was Slough, 
England, and its vicinity, with a total 
population of about 140,000. The physical 
and mc.tal heaich, the family backgrounds, 
the school and job history of these young- 
sters, many of whom were examined more 
than once in the course of the study, is re- 
ported in considerable detail, with tables, 
case histories and so on. The “‘appointed 
factory doctor’’ and his staff were trying 


to help the young people make the some- 
times difficult adjustment from school or 
idleness to the work-world, and to make 
the most of themselves. 

The author was impressed by the way 
many of the subjects blossomed out within 
a year or so after they took their first jobs 
and began to feel on their own. I was im- 
pressed in reading the book by the kind- 
ness shown by a number of employers in 
trying to help youngsters who were having 
a rough time of it. The American situation 
with regard to the employment of young 
people is probably somewhat similar to 
that in Britain. American personnel man- 
agers, especially those who have a friendly 
concern for teen-agers at work, should find 
the book both interesting and helpful. 

H. M. T. 


SUPERVISORY AND Executive DEVELOPMENT 
—a Manual for Role Playing. By Norman 
R. F. Maier, Allen R. Solem and Ayesha A. 
Maier. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1957; 330 pages. $6.50. 

This book combines role playing with 
the case method. Twenty cases are pre- 
sented which have to do with about as 
many different types of problems, and full 
directions are given for role-playing each 
case. For example, Case 1 is called The New 
Truck Dilemma. First you get 14 pages 
“focusing the problem"’, then 3 pages on 
“multiple role playing procedure’ under 
the headings Preparation, Process, Collect- 
ing group data, and General discussion. 
Part 3 under this case is headed “Mate- 
rials’’; it gives General Instructions, de- 
scribes the roles to be played by six people, 
then gives “Instructions for observers."’ 
Part 4—Comments and Implications—com- 
pletes the case. 

I have described the organization of a 
case in such detail because the authors 
assert that the book is designed (1) for use 
as a training manual by a group leader, 
(2) for the use of a small group without a 
trainer, and (3) for executives’ self devel- 
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opment. It seems to me it could serve ad- 
mirably in any of these ways. 

According to the publishers, this is 
the first time that industrial conflicts have 
been presented in the role-playing format. 
About half the cases deal with leadership, 
conference skills, ways of recognizing and 


dealing with feelings. The other half are 
built around human relations situations re- 
quiring mutual understanding of individ- 
uals. If you use either ‘‘cases’’ or role play- 
ing, you'll probably want to look at this 
book. 


H. M. T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Comparative Wace Data 1n Cottective Bar- 
GaIntnc. Management Record (National In- 
dustrial Conference Board) February. Article 
tells how companies use such data to determine 
the position they will take on wages and the 
bargaining strategy they will follow; the data 
is also useful for communication to employees 
and community. The whole issue places major 
emphasis on compensation. 





Executives WANTED: THE MANAGERIAL Man- 
HUNT. By Lydia Strong, Contributing Editor, in 
AMA's The Management Review, February. The 
16-page article discusses the finding and recruit- 
ment of men of managerial caliber. In the same 
issue: ‘* Management by Participation’’, a piece 
taken from the McGraw-Hill book by Keith 
Davis. The magazine is made up mostly of 
digests of current business articles. 





Ler Your Emptoyees Saarz THE Prorits. By 
Laurence Seibel in April Mill © Factory. A 
4-page article about (1) stock purchase plans, 
(2) thrift plans, and (3) profit sharing plans. 
In the same issue: ‘Right or Wrong in Labor 
Relations’’—a 4-page feature giving the facts 
about interesting cases that went to arbitration, 
the arbitrators’ decisions, and editorial com- 
ment about each case. 





Waar Price Human Retations. By Malcolm P. 
McNair in March-April Harvard Business Review; 
some seven pages. “‘My quarrel,"’ says Mr. 
McNair, “‘is not with the solid substance of 
much that is comprehended by the phrase ‘ hu- 
man relations’ but rather with the ‘cult’ or 
‘fad’ aspects of human relations which are 
assuming so much prominence.’’ Author says 
that too much emphasis on human relations en- 


courages people to feel sorry for themselves, 
makes it easier for them to slough off responsi- 
bility, to find excuses for failure, to act like 
children. In the same issue: ‘Is Management 
Training Effective?’’ by Kenneth R. Andrews. 





OFFICE HELP GOING 
ON VACATION? 


for 
TEMPORARY REPLACEMENTS 
® typists ® stenos 
e office workers 
Use our 
employees at 
low hourly rates. 
Write for FREE, 
helpful office 
vacation schedule. 
Over 107 
offices 
coast-to-coast 





MANPOWER, INC. 
805 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me complete information on 


your temporary help service and a va- 
cation schedule. 


Gi .... 























Personnel Research 


Factors 1n Sates Success. By Donald E. 
Baier, and Robert D. Dugan. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 1, February 
1957» 37-49. 


The subjects in this study were 346 
agents in a Kentucky life insurance com- 
pany. A composite objective measure of 
job performance was determined for each 
agent and this was correlated with 17 other 
variables. These variables included a test of 
life-insurance knowledge, number of years 
employed, the amount of life insurance 
owned by the agent, attendance at a job 
fundamentals school, the completion of a 
correspondence course, and a number of 
different measures of production based on 
such things as sales commission and lapse 
rate. 

A detailed table is presented which 
gives all the intercorrelations of the differ- 
ent variables. On the basis of these data, 
the authors feel that in this particular situ- 
ation at least the salesman's belief in his 
product and his motivation are more im- 
portant in determining his success than is 
his knowledge of his product. The agents 
who own the most life insurance themselves 
are the more successful agents. In this study 
length of service shows no significant rela- 
tion to job performance. 


‘“‘Croze’’ Reapasitity Scorgs as INpDICcEs 
or InprvipuaL DirFERENCEs IN COMPRE- 
HENSION AND AptitupE. By Wilson L. 
Taylor, Institute of Communications Re- 
search, University of Illinois. The Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 1, Feb- 
ruary 1957, 19-26. 


This article is of interest because it de- 
scribes a new method of measuring the 
readability of samples of prose for various 
kinds of readers. Mr. Taylor devised this 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


method and has described it in his disserta- 
tion, in an army memorandum, and in cer- 
tain technical journals but this is the first 
time it has been discussed in journals that 
ordinarily come to the attention of psy- 
chologists. 

The cloze method is very different from 
any of the ‘‘element-counting formulas’’ 
for estimating readability. The name cloze 
comes from the ‘‘closure’’ concept of gestalt 
psychology. Closure is the tendency to see 
a not quite complete circle as a whole cir- 
cle and making the image conform to a 
familiar shape. In the same way people 
seem to try to complete a mutilated sen- 
tence by filling in those words needed to fit 
the apparent meaning. 

This method assumes that the more 
readable a piece of writing is, the better 
understood it will be even if some words 
are left out. Also the better the passage is 
understood the more likely it is that a 
reader can guess what words are missing. 

Words are left out of selected passages 
in accordance with a certain pattern. The 
subjects are asked to guess what the miss- 
ing words are and to write their guesses in 
the blanks provided. The author gives an 
easy example to show how it works: ‘‘Once 
upon a — there were three pigs. 
... The average reader will have little 
trouble with this one. This would be 
harder: ‘‘When theory can rational 
problems of OO 4 

The score of any subject on a passage 
is the number of the words he fills in that 
match the original ones deleted. The diffi- 
culty score of the passage is the total of 
the scores all subjects make on it. This 
method makes no assumptions about word 
or sentence length, parts of speech, ab- 
stract terms, etc. and does not try to count 
them. It does take account of meaning, the 
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nature of language expression, and the ma- 
turity levels of particular subjects or groups. 

The experiment described in this ar- 
ticle was based on a technical article about 
the Air Force system of supply. Different 
types of cloze forms were devised and tried 
out on three groups of Air Force trainees 
of about 58 subjects each. The scores on the 
cloze forms were closely related to other 
types of comprehension tests. 


Reducing Leniency in Merit Ratings. By 
Bernard M. Bass, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 9, No. 3, 


Autumn 1956, 359-369. 


Merit ratings have been criticized be- 
cause they tend to pile up at the compli- 
mentary end of the scale. This article dis- 
cusses various methods which have been 
tried to overcome this bias of leniency. The 
forced distribution is one of the solutions 
which has been proposed, but it presents 
several difficulties. 

The author recommends a method 
which he calls discriminate binary scoring 
to eliminate the error of leniency in rating 
systems. To illustrate the advantages of this 
method he makes an empirical comparison 
of binary and arbitrary scoring. Ninety 
items describing the behavior of grocery 
products salesmen were formed into a check 
list. Eleven managers were asked to select 
three of the best and three of the poorest 
salesmen in their respective divisions and to 
describe each using the go-item checklist. 
They were asked to say how frequently the 
salesman does the thing described by the 
item, not to judge whether the actions are 
desirable or not. For example: 


‘He Knows How to Handle all Types of 
Customers 
—A Great Deal 
—Fairly Much 
—To Some Degree 
—A Little 
—Not At All 
‘He Follows Through on His Sales 


—Always 
—Often 
—Occasionally 
—Seldom 
—Never.”’ 


The results were analyzed for each of the go 
items to compare how the 33 superior and 
33 inferior salesmen were rated. A twenty- 
item list was constructed using the most 
discriminating of the g0 items. First, 
arbitrary weights of o to 4 were assigned to 
the five steps of each rating. Then, discrimi- 
nate binary weights of 1 were assigned to 
all steps or alternatives with which more 
superior than inferior men had been labelled. 
All other steps were given the weight of o. 
All this sounds rather complicated, but the 
essential point is this: Only the responses 
which differentiate between the high and 
low groups are considered, and all others 
are disregarded. For instance, in the second 
example given above only the response 
““Always’’ is given a weighting. A graphic 
representation of the ratings given the 
inferior and superior men show very clearly 
how this works out. The check list as 
rescored using the binary weights measured 
the extent a salesman was highly praised 
rather than moderately praised. 

In order to compare the arbitrary 
weights with the binary weights, the 20- 
item form was used to describe 350 salesmen 
and territory managers. Each man was 
rated by two of his superiors, and the aver- 
age of the two ratings was used. A figure is 
given which shows the completely different 
distribution of merit scores which resulted 
when each of the two scoring schemes was 
used. The arbitrarily weighted method 
showed the expected pile up of cases at the 
higher end of the scale, while the discrimi- 
nate binary weighting gave a rectangular 
distribution. 

The rater can still rate leniently, but by 
using the binary rating method the personnel 
technician and the administrator can pro- 
duce a well-dispersed distribution of merit 
scores with which to work. 
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Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tae CLEVELAND PERSONNEL AssocIA- 
tion had a program on communications in 
March. Mark Staley of Lubrizol described 
the system for handling communications in 
his company. Following the talk, members 
viewed a new film on communications, 
titled ‘‘Production Fifty-One, Eighteen.”’ 
The film has received five national cita- 
tions. At the April meeting a three-man 
panel discussed “‘Recruiting’’ with Rudy 
Pierce as moderator. In May a field trip to 
Ohio Rubber has been scheduled, and a 
golf outing is planned for June. 





Tue New York Personne ManaGe- 
MENT AssocIATION publishes a memo from 
its president in the association news Bulle- 
tin. In the March issue Robert M. Crooks, 
current president, talked about health. The 
health of management personnel is properly 
attracting greater attention today than 
ever before, he said. The pressures and 
tensions incident to the operation of a suc- 
cessful business tend to mount as greater 
responsibilities are assumed. Larger re- 
sponsibilities normally come with greater 
experience and maturity, hence when phys- 
ical stamina is lessened. Consequently new 
aches and pains make their appearance and 
unfortunately take their toll. 

Crooks continued by saying that no 
amount of pacing and medical examination 
will prevent ‘‘the natural shocks that flesh 
is heir to." But many set-backs can be 
avoided or lessened by thorough periodic 
examination. More and more companies 
are providing for their management mem- 
bers to appear for regular and frequent 
physical checks. Development and guidance 
of this program are generally considered 
part of the personnel function. 

We are told, Crooks said, that a vari- 
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ety of activities helps develop a healthy 
point of view and is important to manage- 
ment well-being. It would seem that there 
is much stimulation to be derived by indi- 
vidual management members participating 
in the varied interests of the professional 
associations representing their respective 
fields. 

In our own Association, Crooks con- 
cluded, we are seeking to provide fellow- 
ship and discussion of sound personnel 
principles of benefit to each of our members. 
Let us continue to strengthen ourselves and 
our organization through active participa- 
tion. 





Tue PersoNNEL AND INpDustRiaL Re- 
LATIONS AssociATION OF Los ANGELEs heard 
Trevor Gardner, president of Hycon Manu- 
facturing Company, talk on “‘An Executive 
Look at Science’’ at the March meeting. 
The topic is slightly off-beat, and the pro- 
gram chairman in his announcement letter 
explained it like this: ‘‘Our future prosper- 
ity, as well as our national security, today 
depends more than ever on scientific re- 
search and development. Since industrial 
management is responsible for the majority 
of this research work, it’s important that 
the personnel man understand what makes 
the scientist tick. 

“What are his incentives? How can 
his inventive talents be stimulated? What 
special needs does he have in his work? 
The answers to these and other questions 
can help management gain full benefit from 
its corps of scientists and engineers.’ M. G. 
Strittmatter, the program chairman, em- 
phasized in closing his letter that if the 
scientist or engineer was becoming more 
important in their operations, members 
could not afford to miss the meeting. 
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Tae Denver Psgrsonnet Crus dis- 
cussed the exit interview at the March 
meeting. David Lawry, supervisor of em- 
ployee relations, Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany, was the speaker. He talked about the 
why, when, and how of conducting exit 
interviews, and about their significance 
and usefulness. 

A workshop was held on April 11. 
Glen Pickett, chairman, invited all mem- 
bers to arrive at eight in the morning, 
promising free coffee as an eye-opener. The 
workshop continued through lunch, con- 
sidering employee performance evaluation. 
Harold W. Bell, Jr., director of personnel, 
Continental Air Lines, was the speaker. 





Tue PgrsoNNEL AssociaTION oF To- 
RONTO listened to Paul Pigors talk about 
policy-making at the March meeting. *“You 
are constantly formulating policies whether 
you realize it or not—sometimes even es- 
tablishing a policy that there shall be no 
policy on a particular subject,’’ Pigors said. 
He discussed the problems caused by lack 
of policies, who should formulate them, 
their dissemination and so on. Pigors is 
associate professor of industrial relations 
at the Sloan School of Management, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and the 
author of several books including, ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Administration: A Point of View 
and a Method’’ and ‘‘Readings in Person- 
nel Administration.” 

Harold J. Clawson, director of indus- 
trial relations, The Steel Company of 
Canada, spoke at the February meeting. 
No matter how high wages go, labor's 
portion cannot grow. Labor's slice of the 
national pie—for fundamental reasons— 
can get no bigger, he said. Mr. Clawson 
went on to say that ever since workmen 
began to combine in an attempt to arrive 
at collective bargaining agreements con- 
cerning wages and other working con- 
ditions, economists have tried to find some 
casual relationship between collective 
bargaining and wage trends. The question is: 


has collective bargaining in fact increased 
labor’s share of the national income? 

The plain fact is, Clawson contended, 
that from 1870 to 1954 the share of wages 
in Great Britain went from a little under 
40% to a little over 40% of national in- 
come. In the USA it remained virtually 
unchanged from 1929 to 1950. In Canada 
available data reveals a similar result; 
labor’s share of income has fared no better 
in unionized industries than in non-union. 
To sum up, by and large, unions have been 
unable to effect any substantial redistribu- 
tion of income by collective bargaining on 
wages. To the extent that they have suc- 
ceeded, it has been over relatively short 
periods and the result has often been detri- 
mental rather than a boon to society. 

Clawson concluded that the extent to 
which collective bargaining strength is ap- 
plied to increasing wage rates out of pro- 
portion to labor's just share of improved 
productivity (thus forcing price increases 
instead of price cuts) to that same extent 
it has contributed to a decline in the pur- 
chasing power of employees in less fortu- 
nate industries. 





Tae Inpustriat Rexations Assocta- 
TION oF Cuicaco reports results of the 1957 
Midwest Conference Survey. The top three 
preferences were: first, supervisory and 
management training; second, employee 
communication; and third, executive de- 
velopment. These were therefore the three 
subjects considered at the all-day meeting 
on May goth. 

Sense and nonsense of performance 
evaluation was the topic chosen by Walter 
R. Mahler for his talk at the April meeting 
of the Association. Dr. Mahler is president 
of Mahler Associates. Industrial relations 
managers are often perplexed about per- 
formance evaluation. Is it worthwhile? 
Does it work? They often search for an 
ideal way of evaluating performance. This 
is one of the ‘‘nonsense’’ actions Mahler 
discussed. He outlined an experimental ap- 
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proach, fitting the method to local needs 
and circumstances. This, he said, is re- 
quired to make sense of evaluation. 





Tue Foremen’s Cius or York, Penn- 
SYLVANIA, has a safety council which spon- 
sored an annual Safety Banquet in Febru- 
ary. Five-hundred and sixty-two people 
attended the affair which climaxed the ac- 
tivities of the all-day Greater York Area 
Safety Conference and Exposition. Ned H. 
Dearborn, president of the National Safety 
Council, was the principal speaker of the 
evening. Mr. Dearborn commended the 
work of the York County Safety Council 
and the Foremen’s Club and stressed the 
need for continuing research into the causes 
of all kinds of accidents. Edward McFaul 
spoke on ““What is Your Wash-room Rat- 
ing?’ at the March meeting. 





Tue Westcuester, New York, Per- 
SONNEL MANAGEMENT AssocIaATION has sent 
us copies of its new Newsletter. We are glad 
to hear from this group. ‘How to Control 
Unemployment Costs and the Need for 
Legislative Reforms in New York State’ 
was the subject of a recent luncheon meet- 
ing. The speaker was Joseph Shaw, presi- 





dent of Associated Industries of New York . 


* 
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State. James Low, staff speaker for the 
Nationa! Association of Manufacturers, 
spoke on ‘‘Better Relations Through Better 
Understanding’ at another meeting. 





Tae Miami Vaiey Personne. Asso- 
CIATION, in Miami, Ohio, has had a medi- 
cal night. One hundred and sixty-five mem- 
bers attended, not to exchange symptoms 
or remedies, but to hear Dr. Mack M. 
Shafer tell of the development and present 
scope of the medical services in the large 
industries. Dr. Shafer has been at Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors for 32 years. 
Dr. Vernon D. Hacker of the ‘‘Occupa- 
tional Hygiene and Medical Services’’ in 
Cleveland described their workshop for 
human maintenance conducted for smaller 
companies which cannot afford a medical 
department of their own. He gave a prac- 
tical outline of what is needed and desirable 
in setting up such a service. Both speakers 
stressed the preventive aspects of industrial 
medicine today. In view of what such serv- 
ices can save industry in claims and indus- 
trial insurance, Dr. Hacker suggested that 
small industries could well afford to loan 
interested physicians the money to start 
such industrial medical clinics in other 
Cities. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue Purpose or THE 15TH ANNUAL UP- 
per Mipwest INpusTRIAL CONFERENCE was 
to give delegates useful and practical ideas 
from leaders in the field, and an opportunity 
for evaluation and exchange of ideas with 
other participants. The conference was 
held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 9th 
and roth. The theme of the conference was, 
‘‘Auditing Your Personnel and Labor Re- 
lations Program.’’ Robert A. Willson, di- 
rector of personnel and public relations, 
General Foods, Limited, asked ‘‘What are 
you trying to accomplish in personnel and 
labor relations?’’ John B. Joynt, manager 
of management services department, Amer- 


ican Enka Corporation, spoke on .“‘The 
future of your company, planned or hap- 
hazard?’’ Dale Yoder, director of the indus- 
trial relations center, University of Minne- 
sota, spoke on “‘Recent developments in 
industrial relations research.’’ Roger M. 
Bellows, chairman of the department of 
psychology at Rutgers University, dealt 
with “‘Selection and Motivation."’ 

Elisha Gray II, president, Whirlpool- 
Seeger Corporation, discussed ‘“‘Manage- 
ment problems of the next generation.”’ 
William Gomberg, of Washington Uni- 
versity, and Hiram S. Hall, management 
consultant, spoke on “‘Successful labor re- 
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lations."’ Dale Purves, vice president, Ed- 
ward N. Hay and Associates, spoke on 
‘Toward a greater understanding in the 
administration of salaries and wages.” 
Joseph M. Trickett, coordinator, organiza- 
tion and management development, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation, 
spoke on “Making manpower develop- 
ment pay off.’’ Edward B. Cosgrove, chair- 
man of the board, Green Giant Company, 
told ‘‘How a manager evaluates his own 
personnel department."’ 





How to Evatuate Your TRAINING 
ProGcraM, BY GuEss orn BY GuIpE, was the 
topic discussed at a workshop sponsored 
by the American Society of Training Directors, 
Philadelphia Chapter, on April 11 in Phila- 
delphia. Discussion leaders were Dr. Dan- 
iel M. Goodacre III, industrial research 
psychologist, the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, and Dr. Paul C. Buchanan, 
management development supervisor, Re- 
public Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, 
New York. The workshop was designed to 
meet the needs of both experienced training 
personnel and others entering or new to the 
field. The material covered in the work- 
shop included a presentation of principles 
to be applied in experimental evaluation 
of management and non-supervisory train- 
ing and shortcomings which may be en- 
countered. Considerable time was spent 
helping participants adapt these principles 
to the evaluation of their own specific pro- 
grams. 





A Spsctat CONFERENCE AND SEMINARS 
on CoNnTROLLING EmpLoyge BENEFIT AND 
Pension Costs were held in March in Chi- 
cago by the American Management Associa- 
tion. In announcing the meetings the Asso- 
ciation pointed out that costs are up, and 
going higher. The scope is broad, and 
stretching out to fill new, important, and 
expensive areas. Are these developments 
creating a potentially explosive cost con- 
dition? Factors within a company’s benefit 





program, as well as others beyond control, 
have combined to increase insurance and 
pension costs more than 50% in the last 
five years, according to a recent survey by 
the US Chamber of Commerce. Conference 
presentations highlighted means of con- 
trolling costs in catastrophe health plans; 
inflation-proof pensions; workmen's com- 
pensation; union negotiations; and legisla- 
tive trends. Among the speakers were Al- 
bert L. Chapman, chief of the division of 
special health service, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C.; and Nelson H. 
Cruikshank, director, Department of Social 
Security, AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C. 





LzARNING THE NzgeEps, LocaTING THE 
Ricut Pzoprz, Lanpinc THEM, AND Liv- 
ING WITH THEM, was the theme chosen for 
the ninth annual Newspaper Personnel Rela- 
tions Association conference held in Colorado 
Springs in April. Dr. Russell Moberly, di- 
rector, Management Institute, Marquette 
University, gave the keynote address on 
““Manpower, Our Major Problem.’’ Dr. 
Robert Gray, director, Industrial Relations 
Section, California Institute of Technology, 
spoke on ‘Employee Relations, Our Major 
Challenge.”’ 





Tue Fourta ANNUAL WEsTERN SAFETY 
Concress AND Exuisits was sponsored 
by the Greater Los Angeles Chapter of the 
National Safety Council, and held in Los An- 
geles in March. An interesting collection 
of exhibits included electronic safety de- 
vices, noise control units, new chemical 
controls, automotive safety supplies and 
services, traffic control devices, safety serv- 
ices for industry, and home and off-the-job 
safety equipment. Among the speakers 
were Franklin M. Kreml, director, Trans- 
portation Center, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; and Felix J. Penna, principal, Don 
Bosco Technical High School. 





Tse Fourtra ANNUAL WorKSHOP IN 
InpustriaL Nurstnc was held in March 
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at the University of Oklahoma Medical 
Center in Oklahoma City. The theme of 
the Workshop was ‘“‘Contemporary De- 
velopments in Occupational Health Nurs- 
ing.’’ Subjects covered included: The in- 
dustrial nurse of 1942-57—has she made 
15 years progress; The alcoholic and Alco- 
holics Anonymous in industry; problem 
clinic, the sociology of work; recent 
changes in social security legislation of 
interest to the nurse in industry; and prac- 
tical human relations for the industrial 
nurse. Among the speakers were: Dr. R. 
Lomax Wells, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Mil- 
dred Ungerman, Tulsa; James L. Calhoon, 
Washington, D. C.; John C. Hill, College 
Station, Texas; and Dr. C. G. Gunn, Okla- 
homa City. The workshop was sponsored 
jointly by the University of Oklahoma 
Medical Center, the University of Okla- 
homa School of Nursing, the Industrial 
Nurses Section of the Oklahoma State 
Nurses Association, along with several of 
the large industries in Oklahoma. 





Tae MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
Strupy Group, Metropolitan Chapter, meets 


once a week in New York. At a recent 
meeting Burt W. Teague, supervisor of per- 
sonnel relations, Caltex West Company 
spoke on individual follow-up in manage- 
ment development. Alvin Brown, vice presi- 
dent and director, Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion, discussed organization principles 
which are the guideposts to the ideal or- 
ganization and the premises on which those 
principles rest, at another meeting. He said, 
“Organization is both a science and an art, 
and people sometimes forget it has this dual 
aspect. It is an art in the sense that the 
principles are not self-actuating; they have 
to be applied in the light of particular cir- 
cumstances. Some people think that organi- 
zation can be a universal pattern; that all 
you have to do, for example, is copy some- 
one else. Some others think that organiza- 
tion is merely an art; that it can be played 
by ear. I try to emphasize the first without 
losing sight of the second." Fred G. Lip- 
pert, director of personnel and director of 
executive development, American Gas and 
Electric Company, gave a flannel board pre- 
sentation of ‘‘What is Management Devel- 
opment?” before the study group. 


People in Personnel 





APPOINTMENT OF CHARLES H. Frost as 
director of employee relations for the inter- 
national subsidiaries of Charles Pfizer and 
Company, Incorporated, has been an- 
nounced by the Brooklyn chemical and 
pharmaceutical manufacturer. Also ap- 
pointed to new posts with the 108-year-old 
firm are Josiah H. Compton, who becomes 
personnel manager of the company’s offices 
in Manhattan, and William A. Thompson, 
appointed a personnel supervisor at the 
Pfizer Brooklyn headquarters. 

Mr. Frost, formerly wage and salary 
administrator for Pfizer, undertakes per- 
sonnel responsibilities for the company's 
international headquarters in New York 
City and its overseas operations. Prior to 
joining Pfizer in 1952, Mr. Frost served for 


several years as assistant manager of labor 
relations for Interchemical Corporation. 

Mr. Compton served as assistant per- 
sonnel manager at three eastern plants of 
the General Cable Corporation before join- 
ing the personnel department at Pfizer's 
Brooklyn plant in 1950. Initially a person- 
nel assistant, he was supervisor in charge of 
Brooklyn plant personnel prior to his pres- 
ent appointment. 

Mr. Thompson, formerly located at the 
Pfizer International headquarters, under- 
takes personnel duties related to adminis- 
trative and clerical employees at Brooklyn. 





Dr. Rosert F. Pgzarszk HAS BEEN AP- 
POINTED Director of Personnel Development 
of Mead Johnson and Company, Evansville, 
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Indiana, nutritional and pharmaceutical 
products manufacturer, according to an 
announcement by E. Donald Elliott, vice 
president for personnel. 

In his new position, Dr. Pearse will be 
responsible for direction and coordination 
of the Company's management development 
program, and also will provide interpreta- 
tions of psychological tests and guidance in 
testing procedures. Dr. Pearse, a native of 
Detroit, joined Mead Johnson from the 
position of executive vice president of 
Worthington Associates, Incorporated, Chi- 


What's New in 


cago psychological consulting firm, where 
he served for four years. Prior to that time 
he was for one yeat director of psychologi- 
cal services for the Harold E. Howard 
Company, Detroit management consultants. 

Other highlights of his business career 
include a tenure, 1950 to 1952, as coordina- 
tor of executive development for the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation, Willow Run, Michi- 
gan, and 1938 to 1942, as an administrative 
assistant for the Michigan Limestone Divi- 
sion of U. S. Steel Corporation, Rogers City, 
Michigan. 


Publications 





In View or THE INCREASED Empuasis 
PiaceD uPpoN Errsctive PersonNeL Re- 
CRUITMENT throughout industry, a new 
booklet, “Successful College Recruiting 
This Year—1957"’ is of particular interest. 
The booklet was prepared by the personnel 
department of the Diamond Alkali Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. In describing the 
publication Arthur P. Schulze, manager of 
advertising and public relations says, ‘“The 
booklet graphically pinpoints the problem 
facing our Company, tells our recruiting 
people exactly where our organization pres- 
ently stands in this respect, and provides a 
host of helpful suggestions covering re- 
cruiters’ student visitations—for example, 
spadework, preparation, making the most 
of visits, interviewing, post-visit follow- 
up. 

The booklet attempts to synthesize the 
bulk of material written on the subject, and 
put it into useful form. The booklet is a 
convenient compendium of well-accepted 
ideas and successful practices for the gui- 
dance of Diamond executives with recruit- 
ment responsibilities. The material is clearly 
and briefly presented in the form of a con- 
venient check list under several different 
headings. 





Monopoty Power as EXERCISED BY 
Lasor Unions is the title of a recent report 


published by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. It is available without 
charge from the Association whose address 
is 2 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
According to a release from the NAM the 
report is the result of a year’s careful work 
on the part of a group of distinguished labor 
relations experts. It pulls together the evi- 
dence which shows that union monopoly 
power exists in fact; how it has been per- 
mitted to become established and grow by 
legislation and judicial interpretation 
which absolves unions from obeying the 
same rules and regulations which govern 
the conduct of other organizations; and 
how this monopoly power is being used to 
violate the basic rights of employees, em- 
ployer, and the public, to distort economic 
relationships, and to promote objectives 
which are against the public interest. If 
unions are permitted to continue exercising 
monopoly powers without restraint, the 
NAM contends, the wage-price spiral will 
continue feeding the fires of inflation; indi- 
vidual union leaders, sustained by captive 
memberships, will grow more arrogant and 
irresponsible; racketeering and corruption 
in union official circles will become bolder 
and more widespread. 

Both the study group and NAM sup- 
port the right of employees to organize and 
bargain collectively. Therefore, there is no 
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quarrel with the union movement, but only 
with the abuses of power and trust which 
have been allowed to grow up until they 
now menace our free institutions and their 
Operation, according to the Association. 





A Srupy or THe EMpLoyMENT or Bus 
Drivers AND Conpuctors from the age of 
sixty onwards has been made by the Nuffield 
Foundation, in England. A limited number 
of copies of the study, titled “‘Bus Workers 
in Their Later Lives’’ are available free of 
charge from the Nuffield Foundation, Nuf- 
field Lodge, Regent's Park, London, N.W. 
1. There were good reasons why the Nuf- 
field Foundation, in continuing its publica- 
tions on Aging within industry, should 
have selected the bus workers for special 
study. The research worker's main concern 
has been for those among the elderly men 
who wished to remain in employment as 
long as they were physically capable of 
doing so. Bus drivers and conductors are so 
situated that, when they find themselves 
overtaken by age or by some impairment of 
health, they almost invariably have to leave 
their normal jobs. In many other industries 
some adjustments or concessions can be made 
for the benefit of aging men: an aging bus- 
man has usually no course but to look for an 
alternative job, often of a comparatively 
light nature. 

The industrial and medical records of 
300 London busmen were studied from the 
age of sixty onwards, right through the 
time when they had all finally retired from 
the service. The records showed that well 
over 90% of the 300 had joined the service 
before the age of forty, and most of them 
much younger than that. The 300 men had 


all been apparently quite fit and effective at 
the age of sixty, but old age and chronic 
sickness soon began to take their toll. Even 
before the men had reached their pension 
age of 65, somewhere around 20% of both 
the drivers and of the conductors had al- 
ready been physically compelled to leave 
their normal jobs. 





Tue Cask Metuop, a TECHNIQUE OF 
MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT, is the title of 
a new pamphlet published by the Society 
for Personnel Administration. Copies at 75¢ 
each are available from the Society at 5506 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 
15, D. C. The pamphlet contains the pro- 
ceedings of an all-day workshop on the 
case-study method held in Washington. A 
diverse group of outstanding specialists in 
case study, drawn from university, govern- 
ment, industry, and case publishing firms, 
served as panel participants and seminar 
discussion leaders. They were: Nathaniel 
Stewart, staff adviser to the director, In- 
dustrial Relations and Manpower Division, 
Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy; 
Andrew Towl, director of case development, 
Graduate School of Business, Harvard; 
Oscar F. Peterson, senior training super- 
visor, Creole Petroleum Corporation, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela; F. K. Berrien, Colgate Uni- 
versity; H. Walter Shaw, general manager, 
technical education department, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company; Robert A. Brooks, 
director of research, Harbridge House, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Peter Gil, senior 
training officer, Aluminum Company of 
Canada; and George F. Lewin, assistant 
vice president, Government Employees In- 
surance Company, Washington, D. C. 


Looking Over the Company Magazines 





Don’t Let 1T HAPPEN TO YoU, warns an 
article in Colonial Ways, house organ of 
Colonial Stores, Incorporated. The piece, 
tellingly illustrated with cartoons, gives 


hints to help employees save money at tax 
time. Alice and Ralph, two fictional char- 
acters, are given a good talking to by the 
editor, in an amusing conversational tone, 
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like this: (Ralph) Now to figure up that old 
income tax! (Editor) In other words, Ralph, 
the fight is on: fight the form, fight the 
deadline and fight the temper. This is the 
night of April 14, and tomorrow is the 
deadline for filing your federal income tax 
return for 1956. You, like millions of other 
people, have succeeded in putting this 
matter off until you have all of one evening 
to rush through a job that might save you 
more money than you earn in a week. 

Asides from the editor continue in this 
manner until the tax situation is clear as 
... well... it winds up like this: Alice, 
please! How can I concentrate on this news- 
paper when you inerrupt with silly ques- 
tions? Naturally, I'll look over your figures 
before I sign the form. And, dear, when you 
mail it, don’t forget to put a stamp on the 
envelope. 

A clever way of imparting some very 
useful information to readers, we think. 
Clever editor is C. B. Amann, Jr. 





Europe ror You, invites the G-E Lamp-. 


maker in the lead article of the November- 
December issue. Europe with all its glamour 
and romance, the magazine says, awaits 
lampmakers who take advantage of the 
Nela Park Travel Club’s proposed European 
tour next summer. The Club offers 
employees of the Lamp Division and 
members of their immediate families a 
chance to fly to Europe, tour five or six 
countries (depending on which of two 
tours the employee chooses to take) for a 
cost of $498 or $564. About 260 persons 
will be able to make the trip on three air- 
planes which are available to the club. 
Delightful pictures of European scenes are 
attention-getting, and the implications of 
the article make for high employee morale, 
one of the goals of any editor. R. D. Kubik 
edits the Lampmaker. 





Servick ror CoMPANY PUBLICATIONS 
is the title of a helpful magazine, published 
for industrial editors. In the first section 


of the magazine, articles are reprinted from 
selected company magazines, and then 
analyzed for the readers. For instance, the 
editor says about an article on civic service, 
“This is the type of article—showing the 
company to be a good ‘corporate citizen’— 
that the editors should try to get into the 
hands of as many people outside the com- 
pany as possible. It is a story for the com- 
munity as well as a story for the employees 
and others associated with the company 
itself. It should be put into public libraries, 
professional and service waiting rooms, the 
quarters of local business organizations— 
in every available place where people will 
see it.”” 

The second section carries cartoons, 
pictures, jokes, and so on, which may be 
ordered and used by editors in their own 
magazines. There is also technical material 
on publishing. An article on how your 
printer can save your money is extremely 
useful for any editor. Service for Company 


Publications is published monthly by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
James A. McCloskey is the editor. 





Tue Benerit ForMuia in UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INsuRANcE is the title of a pamphlet 
published by the California Institute of 
Technology, Industrial Relations Section. 
It was written by Michael T. Wermel, re- 
search director, Benefits and Insurance 
Research Center. Wermel says that the 
unemployment insurance benefit formula 
is a complex device designed to accomplish 
an objective determination of the benefit 
amount and duration to which a claimant 
may be entitled on the basis of the extent 
of his previous attachment to the covered 
labor force as measured by his base-period 
earnings. The adoption of this device stems 
from the emphasis in the American mind 
upon the individual and consequently upon 
the value of relating benefits to the past 
earnings of an individual. Had it not been 
for this emphasis upon the value of the 
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individual, American unemployment in- 
surance might well have developed into a 
program of uniform benefits paid to all 
individuals alike and related to a sub- 
sistence minimum. 





““WoMEN’s CONTRIBUTION TO THE 1956 
Economy has been unequaled at any other 
peacetime period in our history,’’ says 
Alice K. Leopold, assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor for women’s affairs. Mrs. Leopold 
based her statement on the z956 Handbook 
on Women Workers and on recent census 
reports. The Handbook, which was re- 
leased recently by the Department of Labor, 
was prepared by the Women’s Bureau, of 
which Mrs. Leopold is Director. 

In a summary of women’s status in the 
year just ended Mrs. Leopold said, “‘A 
combination of factors made 1956 an out- 
standing year for America’s women work- 
ers. The favorable economic climate en- 
abled them to achieve an all-time high in 
employment, averaging almost 21 million 
for the year. Women’s many skills, acquired 
through their increasing utilization of 
educational and training facilities, opened 
doors to new opportunities and brought to 
women workers a growing recognition.” 

Women workers of 1956 formed almost 
a third of the 6734 million persons in our 
working population. In such professions 
as teaching, nursing, and dietetics, they 
were, in 1950, from three-fourths to nine- 
tenths of the total number of persons em- 
ployed. They were in the majority among 
clerical workers—a group which includes 
not only secretaries, typists, and stenog- 
raphers, but such workers as attendants in 
physicians’ and dentists’ offices, telephone 
and telegraph operators, bill collectors, 
bookkeepers, and cashiers. The Handbook 
can be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 35¢ 


per copy. 





Tae Crown anpDd Cxosure Division 


OF THE Crown Cork AND SzAL CoMPANY 
publishes a six-page news sheet, Topics. 
The paper carries a nice variety of items, 
including news about promotions and 
changes in top management, news about 
the product, and of course news about the 
employees themselves. An unusual bit of 
information appeared in a recent issue 
which may give other editors ideas of 
where to look for material: ‘“Wooden 
crates used for shipping Crown orders 
abroad come to all sorts of strange uses at 
the end of the line, but Corkers who saw 
the photograph in the November 26 issue 
of Life magazine must have had a start. 
There, as part of a story on ‘A Reburial of 
Ancient Bones’ (an account of the final 
laying to rest of some 700-year-old unburied 
Indian remains in Toronto) was a photo- 
graph of two be-feathered braves, pouring 
a load of human bones from a crate clearly 
marked Crown Cork and Seal Company, 
Limited. This is the first time our crates 
have been reportedly used for burial 
purposes!’" M. E. Dougherty is the editor of 
Topics. 
About the Authors 
(Continued from page 60) 

Joseph G. Phelan was an assistant professor 
at Stevens Institute of Technology when he col- 
laborated with Dr. Peters on the article in this 
issue; last Fall he joined Bruce Payne & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., management consultants of West- 
port, Conn. Dr. Phelan has engaged in personnel 
evaluation and executive development with a 
number of companies, and has published several 
articles. He is now Personnel Development 


Counselor with The Bechtel Corporation in San 
Francisco. 


King Evans has been manager of the training 
department of Marathon Corporation for about 
g years. Previously he had been director of 
guidance of the Bloomfield (N. J.) Senior High 
School, training supervisor of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Division, and personnel manager of Pater- 
son Parchment Paper Company. Mr. Evans has 
written several articles for publication, in- 
cluding one in the February 1956 ‘‘ American 
Business." 








HELP WANTED 


Wace Apministrator: Excellent opportunity for college 
gtaduate, age 30-38 with large, progressive manufacturing 
organization. Thoroughly experienced in the administration 
of job evaluation plans, preferably the NMTA Plan, with 
organized employees. Must have potential for promotion to 
position of Wage and Salary Administrator within several 
years. Starting salary about $8,000. Location, Central New 
York. Reply Box 503. 


Manacement Consuttinc. Where: The Cleveland, Ohio, 
office of one of the oldest and largest nationally-known man- 
agement consulting firms has an opening for a permanent 
career-type psychologist. The Work: You will work for 
prominent, medium and large industrial concerns on such 
assignments as; appraisal of management personnel; psycho- 
metrics; personnel policies and procedures; management de- 
velopment programs; compensation and other incentives and 
their implications. Your work will be at the corporate execu- 
tive level where you will gain the valuable over-all manage- 
ment view in broad areas outside your field, so desirable for 
personal growth. Requirements: You must be between 30 and 
36 years of age, with an MA degree and preferably a PhD 
degree. You should be slanted toward the industrial rather 
than the institutional or clinical field in your interests; you 
must have a minimum of 6 months to 2 years of experience 
directly or indirectly working in industry. Rewards: High 
level of respons:bility and achievement; salary commensurate 
with experience; unexcelled opportunity with rapid progres- 
sion; traveling in a limited area on full expenses. Please write 
in confidence with full details to Box 505. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Psrsonnet Psycnoxooist: Ph.D. Fifteen years responsible 
experience in U.S. and abroad. Set up and direct aptitude 
and proficiency test programs, rating techniques, supervisory 
training, and related activities. Married, no children. Em- 
ployed but available for challenging opportunity with indus- 
try, consulting firm, or research organization. Prefer position 
not associated with defense work. Reply Box 496. 


Youno woman, Communications Spsciaist, desires posi- 
tion with large corporation in area of internal communica- 
tions, or in editorial capacity on internal or external maga- 
zine. Broad experience in industrial relations. Three years’ 
experience in field of employee communications: revitalized 
dying employee publication, prepared first employee benefit 
booklets, published supervisory newsletters, installed and 
supervised complete bulletin board program, planned exhibits 
etc. Three years experience as administrative assistant in 
industrial relations with firm famous for advanced manage- 
ment philosophy. Hold degrees in English and Foreign Trade 
(speaking knowledge of Spanish); training in business ad- 
ministration and management. Work well with people; 
experience in group work. Salary open. Reply Box 497. 


Personne Manacer or INnpustriaL ReLaTiIoNns: 6 years 
diversified personnel experience. Have managed well-rounded 
personnel program. College graduate. Age 33. Present salary 
$7600 P/A. Will relocate. Reply Box 498. 


Personne Drescror: 20 years experience with engineering 
and scientific firms. Outstanding record with union contract 
administration and negotiation, implementation and ad- 
ministration of personnel policies and procedures and the 
design of recruitment and training programs. Age 45. Will 
relocate. Reply Box 499. 


PgrsonNgEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OR MANAGEMENT Con- 
suttinc: Age 37, 644 years college including three years 
night law school completed, 15 years Federal Government, 
broad experience in all phases of personnel administration, 
4 years supervision over multi-office organization, 6,000 
employees in five states. Seeks position with industrial or- 
ganization, handling labor relations or grievances or with 
consulting firm. Present salary $8,000. Will relocate. Resume 
upon request. Reply Box 500. 


Inpustriat Retations ANALysT: 32, with education to Ph.D. 
level in Industrial Relations. Five years of progressive experi- 
ence in the solution of a wide variety of industrial relations 
problems. Presently employed as senior analyst on the staff 


of a member of auto “‘Big 3" at $8600. per year. Interested in 
Eastern association. Reply Box 502. 


PgrsonngeL. MaNnacer or Assistant: Ten years of diversified, 
large office experience (includes two years industrial and four 
years financial). Capable organizer. Master’s degree in 
personnel. Married. Middle thirties. Willing to relocate. 
Desire $8-10,000. Reply Box 504. 


Inpusra1at Retations: Age 36, BA Industrial Psychology, 
LLB Law, Experience, advertising, public relations, aircraft 
plant, printing firm and advertising agency. Service experi- 
ence and training, aircraft mechanic, aircraft engineering. 
Reply Box 507. 


Personnet MaNaGeMENT: Married Veteran, age 27, College 
graduate B.A. Currently attending Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Major—Personnel Administration, 
Business Management. Three years Military experience Ad- 
ministration, Logistics, Technical. Presently employed two 
and one-half years Personnel and Salary Administration. 
Experienced in Personnel Office Management, Job Evaluation, 
Job Description, Personnel Record Systems, including IBM, 
Employment Interviewing and performance Review. Have 
reached plateau. Desire change of scenery and additional 
development in all phases personnel. Resume upon request. 
Reply Box 508. 


Personne or Inpusrriat Retations: Desire career in this 
field. 23, married, one child. BA Psychology, MS Industria! 
Relations (Aug. '57). Reply: Brad Leonard, 1493 E. St. John, 
San Jose, Calif. 
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